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Free Gifts for Your Christmas List 


Earn your gifts this Christmas. 
All it requires is a little of your time and effort. 


Tue American Girt as a Christmas present for their daughters. 


gift cards with which we will supply you. 


Tue American Girt will give them to you for securing new subscribers. 
Girls will be glad to subscribe, and their mothers will welcome 
They will appreciate the charming Christmas 


When you have secured a new subscriber send us at once her name and address and the correct amount of 


money ($1.50 for a yearly subscription, or $2.00 for 2 years). 


the amount towards the premium you designate. 


Begin now to earn premiums. 


Her magazine will start at once and we will credit 
This is the best magazine season. 


For a complete list of our premiums see page 49 of the October American Girt. 


Handkerchief 


A khaki handkerchief will make 
a most popular gift. It is the little 
touch that carries out the uniform 
effect. Linen or cotton, embroid- 
ered in black with trefoil seal. 


Given for securing one new 
yearly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Neckerchief 


Official Girl Scout 

neckerchief. Half 

square (cut on diagonal) of high grade mer- 

cerized cotton; trefoil emblem in black. Comes 

in following colors: green, purple, dark blue, 

light blue, khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, black, 
and yellow. Specify the shade you wish. 


Given for securing 1 new yearly 
subscription to The American Girl. 


Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 

sioners, Council Members and 

other persons actively interested 
in Girl Scouting now may have a tiny golden trefoil to wear when 
not in uniform. Just like the Tenderfoot pin, only smaller in the 
size you see above. Gold filled. If you choose this premium to 
give to a Girl Scout friend. be sure to tell us her name. Pins are 
given only to Girl Scouts and we must check her name with our 
records. 
Given for securing 1 new yearly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Ring 
Trefoil seal ring in attractive velvet 
lined box. Sizes 3-9. 


10k gold given for securing 10 
new yearly subscriptions or 8 
new two-year subscriptions. 
Silver for 4 new yearly 
subscriptions or 3 new 
two-year subscriptions. 


Knife 


Knife with trefoil seal, stag handle, and large 
blade of finest steel, which takes an edge. Has 
screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punching 
blade and ring for belt. Men and boys, as well 
as Girl Scouts, will appreciate this piece of 
equipment. Anybody who knows and wants a 
good knife will value it. 


Given for securing 4 new yearly sub- 
scriptions to The American Girl or 3 
new two-year subscriptions. 


Wrist Watch 


This Ingersoll radiolite wrist watch is a 
reliable timepiece that tells time day or night 
on account of its luminous face. It is attrac- 
tive in appearance, with its gun-metal finish 
and suede wrist strap. An appropriate, use- 
ful present for any one, whether a Girl Scout 
or not. 


Given for obtaining 11 new yearly 
subscriptions to The American 
Girl, or 8 two-year subscriptions. 


Whistle 


A whistle will make an appropriate small gift for the toe of 
some Girl Scout’s stocking. It comes with gun-metal finish, 
marked with trefoil emblem. Has ring for attaching to belt hook 
or lanyard. Useful for troop meet- 
ings or summoning help in emer- 
gencies. Has good clear tone. 


Given for securing 1 new 
yearly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Sewing Kit 


Inspool sewing kit will be a handy present for any one. It con- 
tains pins, self-threading needles, one spool khaki thread, and 
thimble, which is top of kit when 
closed. This sewing kit is useful 
for a school girl’s desk, to tuck 
in the week-end bag, or for camp. 
The men of your family will wel- 
come its self-threading needles 
for their hunting or motor camp- 
ing kits. Easy to earn. 


Given for only 1 new year- 
ly subscription to The 
American Girl. 


Stationery 


Official Girl Scout station- 
ery; 24 sheets of excellent 
quality cream-colored writing 
paper with envelopes to 
match. Paper stamped in 
brown with silhouette draw- 
ing, featuring trefoil seal. A 
most popular item of equip- 
ment, due to its attractive- 
ness, and the Girl Scout touch 
it adds to letters. 


Given for 2 new yearly 
subscriptions to The 
American Girl or 1 new 
two-year subscription. 
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Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade (Main &. Ln pu 
——, = St. (Cor. N. 
Allentown—! 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-1lth Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
ae a Boardwalk (Near Shel- 
urne 

Baltimore—316 North Charles St. 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe b 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
I 109 Reaves St. (Cor. Cventen St.) 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd 
a a Fulton St. (over iaieser Candies) 
Buffalo—641 Main St. (Above Chippewa St.) 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Tryon St. 

162 N. State St., (3rd floor 

Butler Bldg.) 

Chicago— 4 1050 Leland (near B’way) 

6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 

(Woodlawn) 

Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Bldg. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Decatur—Raupp Son 
} ag Foster Bide. 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 Park Ave (at Elizabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 W. Ist St. (Nr. Ist Ave., W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Evansville—310 S. 3rd St. (near Main) 
Fitchburge—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St. 
Fort a App’s Sons 
Fresno—The Boote' 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsbelmer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 

Harrisburg—217 No. 2nd St. 
Hartford—Trumbull & Church Sts. 
Holyoke—Thos. 8. Childs, 275 High St. 
Houston—205 poset Bank Comm. Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Dieh! 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 
Jersey City—RBennett’s, 411 Central Ave 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bidg 
Knorxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co 

Lexington, Ky. —. Ross, Todd Co 

Lincoln—Mayer Bros. 

Little Rock—417 Main ‘St. (Fugh Bldg.) 
Long Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave. 

Los Angeles—728 Hill St. 
Louisville—Boston Shoe ‘ 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
Macon—Macon Shoe Co. 
Madison, Wis.—Family Shoe Stor 
Manchester, N. H.—Wm. Marcotte Co 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—MiIssoula Mercantile Co. 
Mobile—E. H. Britton 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
New Haven—190 Orange St. (near Court) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St.. Room 

14 'W. 40th St. o—_. of Lib.) 
New York { t.) 





2950 Third Ave. (152nd S 
13 John St. (Bet. Bway & 
Nassau) 

Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—516-15th St. (ope. City Hall) 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Passaic—4 Lexington Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Paterson—18 Hamilton St. (opp. Regent Th.) 
Peorila—105 S. Jefferson St. (Lehmann Bldg.) 
Philadelphia—1932 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Fiainfield—M C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore. —322 ‘Washington St. 


ger 





suis 
Providence—The to Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
Rochester—257 Main .. E. (3rd floor) 
St. Joseph, Mo.—216 N. 7th (Arcade B'dg.) 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Blde. (opp. P. 0.) 
St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hote!) 
Sacramento—1012 K_ Street 
Saginaw—Goeschel-Kuiper_ Co. 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—127 Stockton St 
Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Frlletier Co. 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Syracuse—121 West Jeffers 
Tacoma—255 S. llth St. “Fiaelity Trust 


Bldg 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
Tulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store : 
Uitiea—28-30 Blandina St. (Cor. Union) 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd Floor) 
Wilkes-Barre—M. F. Murray 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle Co. 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 447 other cities 











Happy Feet Make Happy Girls 


Happy feet are those that are always up-and-doing, ready to take 
you along woodland trails and country roads by day. And when 
night comes, such feet are not tired. They do not spoil your fun 
or make a grouch. Girl’ Scouts above all need happy feet for if 
their feet lag they cannot enjoy all the pleasant outdoor activities 
that Girl Scout life offers. 


Your feet will be as unhappy in some shoes, as wild birds in a 
cage. But in Cantilever Shoes your feet are always active and 
comfortable. These flexible shoes are the next thing to an Indian’s 
moccasins. They give you the foot freedom that Nature intends, 
and encourage a natural, tireless stride that carries you over the 
ground with the graceful swing of a seasoned woodsman. 


You will like Cantilevers for school or for Scout activities. Thev 
are well made shoes that will stand up under hard wear and look 
well on your feet. 


The Cantilever oxford pictured above is a much favored style 
with Girl Scouts. Natural, boyish lines, a low flat heel and a 
flexible arch which harmonizes with every foot movement, give your 
feet all-day comfort. Your foot muscles can build up springy 
strength in a shoe like this. 


Cantilever Shoes are made in attractive style but always along 
graceful, natural lines. They are good-looking shoes. There are 
some splendid oxford styles and a variety of modish 
pumps for dress wear which are both comfortable and 
effective in style. 


If none of the stores at the left is near you, write 
the manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co., 429 Willough- 
by Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the address of a Canti- 


lever dealer who is more conveniently located. 


antilever 
Shoe 
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Fresh Calais In Your Own Room 


and what fun, with SUNSET! 


If you are proud of the room you call your own, what joy to decorate 
and arrange it as you like. What delight to plan a new color scheme— 
and with SUNSET how easy to carry it out. 


Draperies, cushions, rugs, bedspreads, blossom forth in fresh colors 
as if by fairy magic. This is the charm of SUNSET—that it gives 
new beauty and character to things that were dull and uninteresting. 
This modern fast dye is so clean and easy to use, so sure of beautiful 
results, that you will find it real fun to dye with SUNSET. 


SUNSET is the one fast dye you can use without staining your hands 
or spoiling utensils—the only fast dye that cleans as it dyes and pro- 
duces uniformly certain results. 


Just think. With SUNSET you can make any color, any shade; 
you can dye any fabric—silk, wool, cotton, mixed goods—and be 
through with the whole dyeing operation in 30 minutes. 


Try SUNSET—and see how easy it is to have your own room a 
harmony of lovely color. 
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You owe it to yourself to try SUNSET 





NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Mount Vernon. N. Y. 
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AUTUMN 


By EMILY DICKINSON 


The morns are meeker than they were, 
The nuts are getting brown; 

The berry’s cheek is plumper, 
The rose is out of town. 


The maple wears a gayer scarf, 
The field a scarlet gown. 

Lest I should be old-fashioned, 
I'll put a trinket on. 


From “Poems"’, published by 


m 
Little, Brown and Company 


rdatee | Maflcg | 















The 
Lost River 
To the Indian Bov 


striving to solve the 
mystery of genera- 
tions come the aa- 
venturous Virginia 
Cuyler and her 
brother, Jack 


By 
ALIDA SIMS MALKUS 


Illustrations by Erick Berry 


THOUSAND feet 
above the chatter of 
the Little River of the 

Beans (el Rito de Los Frijoles) rears a mighty ochre-col- 
ored cliff, its carven crest lost in the turquoise sky, its sheer 
sides dotted with unnumbered holes and strange fissures. 
From the other side of the valley through which the Rito 
burbles its way, the cliff is so vast and the holes so small 
that the stranger would scarcely believe that once upon a 
time hundreds of people had lived there. 

In the entrance of one of the largest of these caves, for 
that is what they are, sat an Indian boy. His thick, blue- 
black hair was cropped evenly above his shoulders, a red 
scarf tied around his brow in the fashion of the Pueblos. 
He was watching a procession on horseback winding up the 
trail far beneath. Through the thin air, shimmering with 
heat and light, their voices came clearly up to him. 

“Tourists,” he grunted, and turned about to study once 
more the strange drawings covering the inside walls of the 
forsaken cliff dwelling. 

“There are many symbols here which I recognize,” so 
his thoughts ran. “That ancestors of our pueblo once lived 
here seems indeed to be true, but they vanished as has the 
Lost River. Did they know the Lost River, and if so 
would they not have recorded it?” 

He stooped to peer intently at a curious pictograph, as 
the archeologists call such Indian pictures. What he saw 
made his cheeks burn red, his breath come in gasps. 

At that moment screams of fright rose on the clear air; 
the Indian boy turned quickly and peered over the cliff’s 
edge down to the trail beneath. Planted stubbornly, 
straight across the ledge, tail to the cliff, was a white mule, 
his neck stretched over the edge of the precipice to crop at 
an elusive blade of grass growing quite out of reach of his 
twitching lips. 

If the girl mounted on the mule had leaned back in the 
saddle all would have been well; but she was not used to 
such behavior, and had thrown herself forward on the neck 
of her steed, her arms tightly wound round his furry throat. 
Dizzy space yawned before her terrified eyes. 

In an instant the Pueblo boy was shooting down the 
shaky, prehistoric ladder by which he had climbed up to 
the cave, and slipping, sliding, over the rocks in a short 














He stooped to peer intently at a curious picto h 
What he saw made his cheeks burn vod! his cS 
come in gasps 


cut to the trail below. A moment more and a rescue had 
been made, the mule’s mind changed, the girl set on her 
own two feet, while a young chap who had been riding 
ahead came hurrying back. 

Then both were laughing and pouring out a flood of 
thanks. 

“But I don’t suppose he understands a word of English, 
Virginia,” said the boy, a tall, thin, rather delicate looking 
fellow with a somewhat bored and tired expression. He 
held out a bill to the Indian lad. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied the Pueblo, expression un- 
changed and ignoring the money, “that mule, he just doing 
his stuff,” and he was gone up the side of the cliff. 

“Well, that for you, Jack Cuyler! Oh, ho,” and the 
girl burst into teasing laughter. 

“Anyway I didn’t ride my mule’s neck, Miss Adventure! 
Say, I wish we could get that fellow for a guide.” 

But the Indian had vanished completely. They were to 
see him again, however. Indeed, this meeting was only an 
introduction to the perils and adventures which these two 
young Americans were to go through with him. 


a a 


Meanwhile in an Indian village, or pueblo, as they are 


“called in the Southwest, a day and a night’s travel north 


ot the canyon of the Rito, an Indian girl went about her 
household tasks just as the women of her people had done 
for centuries. Dove’s Feather had to carry the heavy 
water jar on her head up four ladders without spilling a 
drop on her pretty white deerskin boots before she reached 
her home, which was built on top of four stories of other 
houses, a pyramid of clay and stone in which lived many 
Indian families. 

From the terrace before her front door Dove’s Feather 
could look over the pueblo roofs straight across to the 
beautiful mountain at whose foot nestled Taos of the 
Terraced Houses. ‘Through the dark evergreens burst 
the vivid, tender green of spring, but the fields around the 
pueblo looked dry and earth-colored. 

Dove’s Feather set down her water jar, or olla, as it is 
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called in the tongue of the conquering 
Spaniard, and noted that the blue 
shadow of the roof beams fell straight 
across the whitewashed wall, dazzling in 
the brilliant sunlight of New Mexican 
skies. Time to go. The last of her 
duties done, Dove’s Feather climbed 
swiftly down the four ladders she had 
just come up and started off toward the 
green-clad mountain, 

In a few moments the Indian girl was 
in a canyon and following the course 
of the tiny mountain stream which 
watered pueblo crops. A mile or so 
above the Indian village she came to a 
dam, above which was a large ditch that 
carried off a great volume of water in 
another direction. A half hour’s steady 
climbing brought Dove’s Feather to an 
open space, a small mountain meadow, 
at the far end of which a stream gushed 
from the living rock. 

Sitting perfectly motionless on a 
boulder in the center of the Little River, 
the Rito, his eyes riveted on the water 
roaring and foaming from its under- 
ground channel, was the boy of the cave 
dwellings. Slipping up beside him, 
Dove’s Feather sat down and she, too, 
stared as if fascinated at the water that burst from the 
mountainside. 


“T can watch now,” she called above the roar. “You 
go now, Council Smoke.” 
Council Smoke nodded and got up stretching. “I go 


to try again.” Leaping to the bank he struck an up-trail 
just as a horseback party pushed through the trees. 

In the lead were the white girl he had rescued at the 
canyon of the cave dwellings and her brother; behind them 
rode Gasoline Joe, the one guide in that region. 

“‘Here’s him now,” yelled Gasoline Joe. ‘Hello, amigo. 
We was just looking for you. Can’t you take this lady 
and her brother up the canyon? I told ’em you was the 
only one knew the trail to the lake. And folks says you’re 
the only one knows where this stream starts, too. Say, 
your sister spends a lot of time lookin’ at the water. What 
she doing ?” 

Council Smoke regarded them gravely. 
them,” he said. “I go trip.” 

Virginia’s face fell, and she turned impulsively. 
Council Smoke, is that your name? You're the boy who 
rescued me. Won’t you let us go with you? My brother 
is not very strong; he has to be out of doors all the time. 
Won’t you show us your country?” 

The Pueblo lad looked at her for a long moment and 
then at the white boy. What he saw must have met with 
his approval. 

“All right,” he conceded, “you follow.” And without 
more words he strode ahead up the trail and they had to 
kick their mountain ponies to overtake him before he should 
get out of sight. 

Up and up they climbed, over springy tan-bark stretches, 
through giant pine and glades of silver spruce, and fairy 
groves of shimmering aspen. The trail became so rocky 
that the horses could scarcely find footing, but Council 
Smoke’s moccasined feet were as sure as Rocky Mountain 
sheep. 

At last at the top of the world they stopped in a moun- 
tain meadow to rest their ponies. Springs trickled from 
underfoot; flowers starred the grass. 

“And this is the land of the desert, Jack!” Virginia 
observed. 


“T can not take 


“Oh, 





Council Smoke 


“You said it!” agreed Jack appreci- 
atively, if slangily. “Say, Smoke! Gas- 
oline Joe was telling us that your pueblo 
has been having quite a struggle over its 
water rights. There seems to be plenty 
of water here.” 

“Yes,” the Indian boy replied, “and 
plenty below, too, but it is stolen from 
our people.” 

“T know,” the sympathetic quality in 
Jack’s voice was not lost on Council 
Smoke. “Joe was telling us. I say, 
it’s a downright shame. Why can’t you 
carry your case to court? Oust the 
squatters who are stealing your water. 
By Jove, I’d gladly pay the cost of 
prosecution if you’d let me. I’d like to 
see justice done. You won’t have anv 
crops to speak of this year if you don’t 
get water, will you?” 

Jack’s warm indignation seemed to 
melt the reserve of the Indian. “The 
court is that man’s brother-in-law,” he 
said simply. “He claim that the river, 
our river, rise on his range he has 
stolen—the place where you see my sis- 
ter—and he turn it aside in his ditch be- 
fore it reach our fields. The pueblos 
starve because their white brothers 
are everywhere taking away the watered lands of our 
forefathers.” 

The Indian boy was silent a moment, then spoke again. 

“T know that the river rise here in the mountains of our 
ancestors. But it is vanishing water. It rushes into the 
bowels of the earth and comes out leagues below. It is a 
sacred stream, one may not enter upon it. It would be 
death. But I will prove with my birch log I am sending 
through and then we will take our water, court or no—it 
is our life I fight for—and if anybody else steal it e 
The unfinished threat flashed somberly in the boy’s eyes. 

“You see my sister sitting there? She watches, she 
watches for a signal. I go now to send another. The first 
did not find favor with the Gods of the Underworld.” 

“Take us along as witnesses,” Jack exclaimed. “I'll back 
you and go to court in your defense if necessary. You 
would only have to show the source of the water and the 
spot where it disappears into the earth.” Jack’s usual ex- 
pression of boredom and impatience was gone; he was thor- 
oughly alive to a sense of adventure without at all realizing 
it 





Council Smoke shook his head. “No eyes may see the 
sacred source. It is an Indian tradition. I will take you 
to the lake, though,” seeing the disappointment in their 
faces, “and from there to the Lost River.” 

Fifteen minutes later the three stood beside a mirror of 
deepest sapphire in which were reflected the spires of somber 
hemlock clothing the steep slopes around the little lake, 
patches of snow gleaming dazzlingly and a bit of turquoise 
sky. 

Council Smoke tied their horses. They followed him 
along the edge of the lake; there seemed no way out of this 
pocket in the mountain peak. But following a trail marked 
by curious emblems carved on the rocks, the Indian led the 
way to a hidden spot where the lake spilled over in a lacy 
waterfall. Council Smoke seized Virginia’s hands unex- 
pectedly, and dropping down the cool ravine pulled her 
after him beneath the spray. . 

A blind scramble downward behind the falls and a few 
moments later the three stood dripping at the foot, within 
a deep and narrow canyon. The stream foamed and thun- 
dered in its confines, and a hundred feet below disappeared 
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into the mountain and was swallowed up with a thirsty 
roar. 

Close on the heels of the beckoning Indian boy, Jack 
and Virginia entered the cave into which the water was 
rushing. There the stream divided. On the left it plunged 
straight downward, leaping, tumbling, with terrific force. 
On the right the current ran smooth and deep and silent. 
On this stream Council Smoke threw a small white birch 
log, his second signal. It floated swiftly away and vanished 
into the tunnel. Through what turbulent, mysterious chan- 
nels would it find its way again to the light? Smoke point- 
ed to the walls of the cave above the two streams. On both 
sides were traced strange Indian symbols—rain gods, ser- 
pents, and the same sign they had seen carved on the rocks 
by the lake. But Virginia was fascinated by the thought 
of those vanishing waters. 

“They are death,” said Council Smoke simply. 

The return was made much more rapidly than the ascent. 
Within an hour the three once more came out into the 
little meadow where they had left Dove’s Feather. She 
still sat on the boulder in the center of the river, but this 
time she faced the trail and across her knees lay a small 
birch log. 


= 


It was three days later when Jack and Virginia rode 
their pinto ponies up to the pueblo of the Terraced Houses. 
All about them the life of the pueblo was going quietly on 
just as it had gone on for a thousand years. Women knelt 
at the stone metates grinding their corn; others were curing 
and whitening deer skins for robes and boots. A dignified 
figure draped in a deerskin mantle of snowy white stood 
motionless on a roof top. It was the cacique, the religious 
head of Taos. 

On her roof sat Dove’s Feather, moulding pottery, but 
she came down at once with her brother, and they smiled 
shy welcome to their visitors. 

“Council Smoke,” Jack began at once, “that Mexican 
judge won’t accept our evidence on the river. I’ve talked 
with a lawyer and he advises that I personally send a log 
through which I myself have marked; do you see? Mean- 
while he is taking steps to take up the case. We'd like to 
ride up to the Lost River again today. Will you and 
Dove’s Feather take us?” 

“The pueblo is very grateful to you for your kindness, 
and we will do anything that is in our power for you.” 
The dignity and courtesy of the Indian boy were perfect. 

“We are the ones who are indebted,” Jack replied. “I'll 
tell you, though, I’d surely like to know how you ever 
figured out about the 
Vanishing River.” 

“There is a legend,” 
Council Smoke spoke seri- 
ously, “told me by one of 
our old men, a chief in 
the clan to which I be- 
long, of how a river 
whose source the Indians 
have held sacred ever 
since, was turned aside by 
the Great Spirit in a time 
of very bad drouth and 
brought through his pal- 
ace in the underworld by 
a swift, straight channel 
so that the Indians of this 
pueblo should have plen- 


There, in the center of the dis- 

appearing river, on the small 

raft, sat Virginia, her face quite 
pale 


ty. The spot where the mountain swallowed the river was 
lost, or forgotten, although the source and the lake are 
visited each year in the spring. 

“Old Three Eyes in One told me that, when I went to 
the Rito to work at restoring the fivas, if I looked in the 
cave dwellings I might find some clue to the Lost River. 
There I saw a sign, the same sign that is carved at the lake. 
I brought word of it to Three Eyes in One, and he saw 
that it told of the way to the Lost River. I sought the 
signs at the lake and they showed the way.” 

“He must be a very wise old man,” said both the Cuylers, 
thrilled and impressed. 

“He is very wise and he knows much medicine; he makes 
magic,” spoke up Dove’s Feather. It was the first sen- 
tence they had heard her utter. 

“He makes the corn grow from the seedling to the full 
topped corn in the space of a few hours, and other won- 
ders are made, such as the passing unharmed through fire,” 
Council Smoke explained. 

“You don’t mean it! When? How? Can’t we see 
him?” Jack and Virginia did not give the impression of 
ever having been bored in their lives. 

“This very night in the Kiva of the Corn Clan yonder,” 
and the Indian pointed to the circular building in the cen- 
ter of the plaza, in the underground chamber of which 
secret meetings and pueblo councils were held. “But no 
woman, no outsider, may enter. A blood brother may 
enter.” 

A sudden resolution struck Jack. ‘Would you take me 
as a blood brother? What would I have to do?” 

“Tt is not often done. Only a very few times in the his- 
tory of the pueblo,” the Indian boy replied thoughtfully. 
“But I will ask about it tonight.” 

“But it isn’t fair. I want to see it, too.” Virginia was 
ready to weep as they rode off toward the mountain. 

Now, what happened next is one of the strange adven- 
tures which come about suddenly and have all the excite- 
ment and thrill and strangeness of such unexpected hap- 
penings in a strange land. It was decided on the way up 
the canyon that a larger log should be sent through the 
river this time. And so at the lake, “Smoke,” as Jack 
called him, had cut down some young trees and with his 
saddle rope had lashed up a little raft. This they carried 
to the cave of the Lost River and set it down at the water’s 
edge. What possessed Virginia she could hardly have 
told herself, although she did give a reason afterwards— 
but that is getting ahead of the story. At any rate, Jack 


and his new-found Indian friend were gazing at the tur- 
(Continued on page 44) 





































Waul and 
Dyke, Inc. 


Part Il.—In which Paul 
Waul is introduced and 
Jane plays. detective 


By ETHEL COOK ELIOT 
Illustrations by Douglas Ryan 


So far in this mystery story 


, \ HE Place: Grace Merriman’s week- 
end house party at her home by the 
sea. The Time: October. The Peo- 

ple: Boarding-school friends—Grace, Jane 

Dyke (very clever and popular), Beryl 

Cosgrove (a pianist and.-enthusiast over 

Miss Alfreda Waul, Grace’s aunt and a 

famous musician), Sylvia Hunt-Smith. 

Three Academy boys—Max Colt, Donald 

King and Cecil Pomeroy (a practical 

joker). Those already at Grace’s home 

when the party arrives: Mrs. Merriman, 

Miss Augusta Collins (Grace’s crabbed 

aunt), the maid Marie, and a mysterious 

gypsy who dashes away as the party ap- 
proaches. 

The house party seems queer from the 
start. Even before they arrive, Jane Dyke 
confides in Beryl that she does not know 
why she is coming, except that Paul Waul, 
Grace’s uncle, has refused. She could not 
bear meeting that man whom Grace so 
constantly praises as perfect! Beryl re- 
plies that she is coming because she so ad- 
mires Grace’s Aunt, Alfreda Waul. As the 
party approaches the house, the very air is 
gloomy and foreboding. Added to this, a 
weird gypsy crosses the road and disap- 
pears, while a maid leans from an upper 

















story window, her face distressed. This 
same maid, Marie, is assigned to Jane to 
unpack her clothes in the reom that “Aunt 
Augusta” has just vacated for some unknown reason. 

Downstairs, Jane meets Aunt Augusta Collins and takes 
an immediate dislike to her. The party becomes still more 
strange to Jane. Tea arrives at last, with Mrs. Merriman 
out of the room and Aunt Augusta presiding. Jane notices 
her beautiful bracelet of most unusual workmanship. 
When Aunt Augusta starts pouring tea, she removes the 
bracelet and places it upon the piano. Beryl is now pre- 
vailed upon to play the piano. The young people are all 
in the room. A man-servant comes in, then leaves. Marie 
brings Aunt Augusta’s medicine. Jane sees Mrs. Merri- 
man suddenly appear upon the other side of the piano, 
then disappear behind a nearby screen. And that is all— 
yet the bracelet disappears. Every one joins in the search 
for it—to no purpose. The dressing gong sounds for din- 
ner and they abandon the search. Jane, dressing for din- 
ner in her room, hears Aunt Augusta’s voice on the other 
side of the partition, telephoning Mr. Paul Waul in the 


She was absolutely certain some one was standing directly behind her in a black velvet 


shadow 


neighboring school where he teaches, summoning him to 
come at once to help in ascertaining “who stolé the brace- 


let.” Jane stares at her reflection aghast. The bracelet 
stolen! The perfect Mr. Waul actually on his way to the 
house! 


CHAPTER II 
Jane Plays Detective - 


HEN the party reassembled before dinner in the 

drawing-room, Jane did not tell even her friend Beryl 
of the telephone conversation she had overheard. She was 
in a strange mood for her, tense, uncertain, and a little 
mistrustful of every one. For it did certainly look as 
though the bracelet had been stolen during that half hour 
while Beryl played. Almost every person there had at 
some instant during the playing been in such proximity to 
the bracelet lying on the piano that picking it up and hiding 
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it away was possible. An instinct of caution kept Jane re- 
served now, and gave her an outward coolness that was all 
out of harmony with the excitement within. 

When they returned to the drawing-room after dinner 
they found Mr. Paul Waul standing on one of the hearth- 
rugs looking very much at home. Grace rushed at him with 
glad cries of surprise. Jane had never seen her so demon- 
strative or full of life. Mrs. Merriman greeted him with 
extreme warmth, too. As a brother and as an uncle it was 
apparent that he was a great success. As a nephew, too! 
For the minute the inevitable introductions were over, Aunt 
Augusta appropriated him. She linked her arm in his and 
the two went to pace back and forth in the long hall that 
transected the house. The young people, as they danced 
their new tangoes and fox steps past the doors that opened 
into the hall, glimpsed this strangely matched couple. But 
only Jane guessed with what their low-toned conversation 
concerned itself, and exactly what the seriousness on Mr. 
Paul Waul’s face, reflected from the extreme seriousness 
on Aunt Augusta’s, meant. The others, by now, had quite 
forgotten about the missing bracelet, Jane surmised. At 
least all except the thief had forgotten, if the thief was a 
member of the house party, and not one of the servants. 

But how different Mr. Waul was from the silly, goody- 
goody young man Miss Burk’s girls had imagined from 
Grace’s adoring extravagances! And from his silly name! 
Paul Waul! Well, perhaps it didn’t sound so outrageous 
after all, now one had seen him. He was rather like her 
brother Jim, though not so good looking, but of the same 
kind. He was medium in height with crisp dark hair and 
very blue, very quizzical eyes. His features were rather 
charmingly irregular, even to a humorously crooked mouth. 
He was older than Jane, of course, having been out of 
college almost a year; but that would have made no dif- 
ference in her quick sense of recognition of a possible chum 
if it had not been for earlier prejudice. As it was, she had 
given him her hand coldly. And he on his part had cer- 
tainly not warmed particularly to her. His few words had 
been concise and perfunctory. Jane wondered whether she 
had really made such an indifferent impression on him, or 
whether he was merely so absorbed in his problem as an 
amateur detective that he hadn’t time for girls. Perhaps— 
oh, lovely thought—Grace had ruined her for him just as, 
until she saw him, he had been ruined for her. That was 
very likely. And when she came to that conclusion she 
chuckled. ; 

When coffee was served the dancing stopped, and Aunt 
Augusta and Paul Waul came in from the hall and joined 
the party which was clustered about one of the fireplaces. 
The quizzical humor in Mr. Waul’s eyes, Jane noticed, had 
given place to a keener glance which, one felt, nothing 
escaped. 

“No, thank you, no cream or sugar,” he assured the 
maid who was pressing these commodities upon him, know- 
ing his usual preferences. The maid looked her surprise 
and passed on. Jane thought, “He wants to keep his head 
clear tonight for his detective work, and he thinks the 
blacker the coffee the better!”” When they were all served 
and the maid had gone away with her tray, Mr. Waul 
suddenly rose from his lounging position on a low divan 
beside Jane herself, and took his stand where they had 
first discovered him on the hearth-rug. He put his cup 
on the mantel, and when conversation had stopped as by 
general consent and every one was looking at him, he said 
drawlingly, all the humor returned to his face, “All right, 
Mr. Pomeroy. You've had your joke, and a fine practical 
joke it was. But it’s gone far enough. Where'd you hide 
the bracelet ?” 

Of course! Jane heaved a sigh of relief and relaxed 
mentally and physically for the first time since the brace- 
let’s vanishing. Why hadn’t she seen herself that it must 





certainly be one of Cecil’s jokes? He had done nothing 
but play such jokes from the minute he had come lumber- 
ing his big jolly bulk into the beach wagon this afternoon. 
But Mr. Waul was clever! She granted him that. Now 
they could all have a hearty laugh. 

But the laugh did not develop. Cecil’s jaw dropped for 
just an instant with what appeared utter stupefaction. 
Then a brick-red colored his good-tempered face. ““Watcha 
mean?” he faltered. “I ain’t seen no bracelet.” Even in 
his apparent discomfort Cecil could not forego having his 
joke with the English language. 

Mr. Waul looked at him keenly for an instant and then 
turned his eyes away. ‘“That’s a good thing, too,” he said 
musingly. “It would have been a rotten joke, I think, to 
have caused Miss Collins such extreme anxiety.” 

But Cecil would not let it stop there. He stood up and 
faced Mr. Waul, his face still peculiarly red. “So that’s 
what you’ve come for,” he exploded angrily. “You're a 
detective, I bet, and not Mrs. Merriman’s brother at all. 
A nice way to treat a house party! But why pick on me? 
If Miss Collins has been telling you all the circumstances 
of this affair, you might have seen that I’m just the one 
person here who couldn’t have done it. I didn’t go near 
that piano the whole time. I never budged from that chair 
there while Beryl played.” He indicated the chair. 

Mr. Waul did not turn to look at the chair. But he 
nodded. “Yes, yes. I know where you sat and that you 
didn’t budge,” he said soothingly. ‘But when the bracelet 
was missed, it was you, I believe, who first got down on 
your knees and fussed about under the piano. I figured 
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Paul Waul himself—why did Jane Dyke dislike_him? 
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o you found it then and pocketed it for a practical 
joke. 

Cecil stared back at him, round-eyed, furious. 
not my idea of a joke,” he declared. 

“Congratulations on that,”” Mr. Waul replied, “I’m glad 
I was wrong and beg your pardon.” 

A very awkward silence descended on the party then. 
No one looked at any one else in particular. Self-conscious- 
ness and a general distrust had usurped the place of the 
merry give-and-take of new friendships in formation. 

But after a minute of this, Mr. Waul spoke again, 
drawlingly and very pleasantly, smiling around at them 
all. “Get it out of your heads that I’m not Mrs. Merri- 
man’s brother,” he said.’ “For Iam. And I’m no detective. 
But this is a very valuable piece of jewelry that has been 
so strangely, so unaccountably lost. And we've got to get 
clear-headed and reasonable about it. Every single soul 
here must do all in his power to clear up the matter. You 
owe that to yourselves, I should say, as well as to your 
hostess. Probably only one of you took the bracelet and 
knows where it is at this minute. The others, who are in- 
nocent, should be willing instruments in disclosing who 
that one is. I shall be obliged if you will answer calmly 
please, and without anger, some questions that I must put 
to you. We'll make it a game of truth, with myself the 
questioner throughout the game, however. For, as it hap- 
pens, I was not here and so am the one and only one of us 
who cannot possibly be implicated in the loss. Will you 
help me now?” 

It was Jane who answered for them all. She said, “Of 
course, we’ve got to be sporting about it and not get mad. 
Though it does naturally make us a little mad, you know, 
to be accused of 
stealing. But we | 
ought to put our | 
heads together for | 
all that. Only, | 
only—are we the | 
only ones? Must | 
one of us_ have 
done it?” She low- 
ered her voice. 
“Didn’t any one 
else come into the 
room while Beryl 
was playing?” 

“You're right.” 
Mr. Waul was 
looking at her. 
“Two of the ser- 
vants were in here 
during that half 
hour or so when 
the bracelet disap- 
peared. Michael, 
who lighted the 
fires, though, went 
nowhere near the 
piano. So he’s out. 
There’sonly Marie 
then. And she, my ‘—— 
aunt is almost cer- 
tain on this point, stood with her back to the piano and held 
the glass of water in both hands while my aunt shook the 
powder into it. That seems to have left no chance for any 
sleight of hand at her back. However, as you will all 
remember, it was twilight in the room and very shadowy 
and dim. No one can be quite sure of anything under 
the circumstances. Marie, therefore, is not entirely to be 
counted out—not yet.” 

Heavens! How carefully Aunt Augusta and her nephew 


“That’s 








Beryl finished dreamily, her Irish grey eyes wide, innocent, almost entranced 


had gone into the matter of tracing that precious bracelet! 

Mr. Waul ignored Jane, as he went on now, speaking 
to every one but her. “After all, perhaps, there’s only one 
question I must ask tonight. It seems to me rather a vital 
one. Which of you, if any, saw the bracelet, noticed it, 
before it disappeared ?” 

“I did,” Jane said promptly enough, leaning forward 
and drawing Mr. Waul’s eyes to herself. Then she told 
how she had noticed it on Miss Collins’ wrist when she 
was first introduced to her, and later, just before she 
poured the tea, she had noticed Aunt Augusta taking it off 
and putting it up on the piano. 

An instant’s pause followed this disclosure, a pause that 
in some inexplicable way seemed to metamorphose the 
simple words into a confession. But it was broken by Beryl 
slipping from her chair and going to sit on the arm of 
Jane’s and putting her hand over one of Jane’s. “I saw it, 
too,” she faltered in a voice that trembled. ‘And I’d seen 
it before. A year ago. Alfreda Waul was wearing it at her 
concert in Symphony Hall. Father and I sat very near the 
front. We both spoke of it. He said that the jewels must 
be very fine. So when I noticed Miss Collins’ wrist this 
afternoon, and that very bracelet on it, I remembered that 
evening. ‘That’s why I couldn’t help playing Debussy. 
That’s what she was playing that night. I was quite 
thrilled, I can tell you.” 

Beryl had finished dreamily, her gaze elevated a little 
above Mr. Waul’s head, her Irish grey eyes, wide, innocent, 
almost entranced. 

“Very interesting,’ Mr. Waul said then. But he did 
not look as though he thought the new information in any 
way peculiarly interesting; it was more as though he were 
being polite. “Did 
any one else notice 
the bracelet, 
please, either this 
afternoon or be- 
fore?” 

No one had, it 
appeared. At least 
no one spoke. Mrs. 
Merriman, at this 
point, asserted 
herself for the first 
time in the matter. 


For a managing 
person, Jane re- 
flected, she had 
kept herself 


strangely in the 
background. 
“Really, Paul!” 
she expostulated. 
“And really, Aunt 
Augusta, too! I 
consider this all 
very ill advised. 
We are treating 
our guests abomi- 
nably. I don’t see 
———!) why I have stood 
by and let it go so 
far. At any rate, we can drop it now and forget about it. 
Any one can see ” she smiled about on her guests—“that 
these young people are as innocent as the day. Indeed, how 
could they be anything else? We owe them very deep 
apologies.” 

“Maybe, my dear.” 
so far, apologies are a little previous. 
thief and then apologize to the innocent ones. 

(Continued on page 39) 





Aunt Augusta replied to that. “But 
Let us discover the 
If the 








There was no time to waste. 





Driven by the strong gale, the billows were rolling higher 


Hedwig the Viking 


Through the black, stormy night the radio brought the 
unmistakable call, «S$. 0. S.” 


HE Chilton Dozen of 


By ALBERT W. TOLMAN 


But another surprise awaited 


Brink Haven, includ- them. Just then the post- 

ing the girls back Illustrations by William Fisher man, trudging up the walk, 
from  college- for over slipped several envelopes 
Thanksgiving as well as through the _letter-box. 


those living at home, were meeting at Jeannette Garri- 
son’s. The expressman had just delivered a good-sized 
package, stoutly wrapped and tied, and splotched gener- 
ously with red sealing wax. Jeannette read the label. 

“From Tiffany’s! O girls, what do you suppose it is?” 

“Open it!” rose the eager chorus. 

Jeannette’s fingers shook as she cut the string. Inside 
the pasteboard box were two smaller ones, inscribed re- 
spectively, “Miss Jeannette Garrison” and “Miss Beatrix 
Temple.” Under the curious eyes of their clustering 
friends, Jeannette and Beatrix lifted the covers, revealing 
two garnet bags of soft cloth with drawstrings. Jean- 
nette pulled out a beautiful silver cup, bearing her name. 
Beatrix drew forth a similar prize. They stared at each 
other in utter amazement. Jeannette regained her speech 
first. 

“Who in the world 





” 
! 


Turning her cup around, Beatrix saw an inscription and 
date engraved on its back. 

“Listen !” 

As she read the words aloud, everybody understood. 
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Among them was a large square missive, addressed Secre- 
tary, Chilton Dozen. Slitting its top, Jeannette took cut 
a smaller envelope, containing a handsomely engraved card. 
She at once gave a shriek. 

“Goodness gracious! What do you think?” 

The other girls echoed her exclamation, as they passed the 
card from hand to hand. It caused even more excitement 
than had the cups from Tiffany’s, for it carried the club 
back four months to something they would never forget. 


It had been a blustery August evening and Jeannette, 
Beatrix, and their fellow-Chiltons, with Mrs. Charlotte 
Dunning as chaperon, had sat in Heron Lodge on Briar 
Island, six miles out in the Atlantic, listening to a radio 
concert, broadcasted by WEAF. Beside the kitchen door 
Hedwig Nystrom, their high-strung Swedish cook, a blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired giantess, openmouthed drank in the 
far-flung music. 

The silvery notes of the invisible piano died away. From 
the loud speaker came the announcer’s voice, so distinct 
that they could almost see him. 
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“Mardonia, palatial yacht of John Herrick, millionaire 
philanthropist, who has been entertaining Prince Oscar of 
Sweden, is returning from the West Indies, and is due in 
Boston tomorrow. She will sail at once for Stockholm, 
whither the prince has been called unexpectedly by the 
illness of a relative.” 

With an outburst of broken English Hedwig sprang up, 
as if shocked by a live wire. “Oscar! Oscar!” she cried 
excitedly. 

And up the stairs she hurried. The girls gazed after 
her, dumbfounded. 

“Now what on earth !” began Beatrix. 

Jeannette made a hopeless gesture. She had given up 
trying to understand the temperamental Swede. As if 
Prince Oscar’s affairs could possibly have anything to do 
with her! 

More news items. A selection by a world-famous bari- 
tone. Then a violin solo. Down came Hedwig, in hat 
and street dress, dragging with one hand her small trunk, 
which bumped from step to step. 

“Ay go!” she announced. 
train for Boston! Oscar.” 

The girls, struck speechless, hardly heard the haunting 
violin. They were completely mystified by Hedwig’s ac- 
tions. What difference could it make to her that Prince 
Oscar was cutting short his American trip? 

A whooping gust shook the lodge; thick drops pattered 
on the roof. Had the cook gone crazy? Every eye followed 
her as she trailed her trunk noisily across the floor. Then 
Jeannette broke the strained silence. 

“Nonsense, Hedwig!” she laughed a trifle tremulously. 
“You can’t get in to Brink Haven tonight. Just hear it 
rain! And in a little while it’ll be blowing great guns. 
Forget it!” 

Jerking open the door, the Swede pulled her trunk out 
on the piazza. She was disconcertingly strong. 

“Ay ban catch midnight for Boston,” she insisted, 
stubbornly, returning to the living room. 

Jeannette felt it wise to humor the blonde Amazon. 
“But listen, Hedwig! I don’t like to risk the Falchion in 
such a storm. Why tonight? Won’t tomorrow do just as 
well ?” 

Hedwig’s voice rang shriller, but not less determined. 
“Ay ban go now!” 

So far as Heron Lodge was concerned, the distant 
violinist was playing to deaf ears. Everybody was intent 
on the cook. 
Planted stolidly in 
the doorway, she 
turned a_ forbid- 
ding face to the 
arguments of 
Jeannette and Be- 
atrix. The long- 
er they talked, the 





“Ay ban catch midnight 


(aes 


a 


more decided she 
grew. 

“Ay take boat 
myself.” 


If she made up 
her mind to do so, 
how could they 
stop her? Be- 
sides, nobody on 
the island could 
handle the Fal- 
chion any better. 
The violin ceased. 
Again the = an- 
nouncer. Soon the 


Rushing down to the beach, Hedwig 
splashed knee-deep into the water 


— 







air was vibrating with a full brass band, to which Hedwig, 
waxing every minute louder and more unintelligible, was 
running a close and hysterical second. 

Suddenly the brazen blare died, and only Hedwig’s ex- 
cited voice broke the silence. Then from the loud speaker 
came a series of whistles—dot-dash-dot . . . Jeannette rec- 
ognized the Morse. 

“There’s an §.0.S.! Everything else off the air! Some- 
body’s calling for help!” 

As she listened, her eyes grew large. “A vessel in 
trouble! I couldn’t catch her name; but her latitude and 
longitude are almost the same as ours. The steamship lane 
isn’t far south. It may be an ocean liner, only a few miles 
off the island!” 
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The Chilton Club, spending August at the Garrison cot- 
tage on Brier Island, had found it extremely difficult to 
secure a cook. All other work could be done by the girls 
themselves, but neither they nor Mrs. Dunning, their 
chaperon, cared to assume the responsibility of feeding so 
many hungry mouths. Finally, after a deal of inquiry and 
coaxing, they had corralled Hedwig Nystrom. 

The giantess was most decidedly a diamond in the rough. 
Almost six feet tall, and broad-shouldered as a man, she 
was absolutely fearless on the water. Having her Scandi- 
navian ancestry in mind, the girls christened her “Hedwig 
the Viking.” 

Though a first-class cook, Hedwig was tempery and ex- 
citable. On one day she would be silent and melancholy; 
on the next she would rival in enthusiasm, though not in 
melody, the Swedish nightingale, Jenny Lind. She was 
mortally afraid of mice and one morning the girls, alarmed 
by her shrieks, found her balanced on top of the flour bar- 
rel, holding her skirts tightly. 

On that very afternoon, only a few hours before the dis- 
turbing radio had upset their evening, Jeannette and Bea- 
trix, running in to Brink Haven in the Falchion to shop 
and get the mail, had brought back a letter for Hedwig. 
Dropping everything else, the cook had retired to her room 
to spell out the missive. On her reappearance she had made 
an announcement that struck the Club with dismay. 

“Ay ban go to Boston next Saturday!” 

The girls were struck with consternation. “But you 
promised to stay with us through August,” stammered 
Jeannette. 

The Swede shook her head obstinately. Jeannette argued, 
pleaded, offered to 
double her wages; 
but all to no avail. 
The longer they 
talked, the louder, 
shriller, and more 
excited Hedwig 
grew; and the 
more determined 
she became to leave 
for Boston on Sat- 
urday. She packed 
her trunk. Re- 
turning to the 
kitchen to prepare 
dinner, she talked 
Swedish to herself, 
and wept copious- 
ly. The Chiltons 


were in a quan- 


dary. 

“It’s that let- 
ter,” said Beatrix. 
“What do you 


spose was in it?” 
“Don’t know,” 
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replied Jeannette. “But I do 
know what'll happen to us with- 
out her on this desert island. 
We'll starve to death! I’m really 
afraid of her, girls! Swedish 
hysterics are worse than Swedish 
gymnastics. Besides, she’s crying 
into the pudding!” 

The cook’s sudden decision 
that she must go that very night 
came like a bombshell. 

“After the scare she threw in- 
to us this afternoon, this is too 
much!” exclaimed Beatrix. 


And now the S.O.S., knock- 
ing everything else from their 
heads! Even Hedwig seemed to 
sense disaster—and quieted. The 
calls ended abruptly and for 
two or three minutes the group 
sat in silent suspense. Then 
Hedwig gave a shriek, pointing 
to the window. 

“Look! Look!” 

Jeannette and the others 
sprang out on the piazza. It 
was black as ink and raining in 
torrents. As they stared south, 
a faint, fiery line curved upward 
against the gloom. 

“A rocket!” exclaimed Beatrix. 

Another, and still another. 
echoed a dull report, soon followed by a second. The im- 
perilled craft was signaling for help. Jeannette under- 
stood. 

“Girls, she’s wrecked on the Gridiron!” 

The Gridiron was a bad half-acre of granite reefs, three- 
fourths of a mile southeast. The Chiltons forgot Hedwig. 
Beatrix’s voice was low and full of awe. 

“Maybe a big passenger steamer! Isn’t it terrible we 
can’t do a thing!” 

The gale’s drone sounded ominous. 

“Girls,” remarked Jeannette quietly, “I’m going out 
there in the Falchion.” 

“You can’t do it,” dissuaded Beatrix. 

“Yes, I can. I’ve been out in worse storms than this. 
Lives may be at stake. I’d never forgive myself if I didn’t 
try to bring help.” 

Beatrix volunteered promptly. “I'll go with you.” 

“So will I,” offered Lelia Burbank. 

“Two of us are enough,” returned Jeannette. “We may 
have passengers coming back. You girls build a fire on the 
point.” 

While the others hurriedly heaped up a beacon and 
drenched it with kerosene, Jeannette and Beatrix put on 
their slickers and got the Falchion ready. Hedwig watched 
them in silence, evidently realizing that her trip to Brink 
Haven must be postponed. The rockets and gunshots had 
ceased ; that was a bad sign. 

“We ought to start as quickly as we can,” urged Jean- 
nette. 

The bonfire on the point flared up as they turned the 
nose of the motorboat seaward. Facing the level rain- 
drops and stinging brine, they fought their way into the 
teeth of the strong southeast gale. The glare of the dancing 
blaze behind flickered over the wave-crests, as Jeannette, 
a good sailor, drove the sturdy little launch forward. At 
last, right ahead, the Gridiron was breaking white, its 
half-tide rocks already partially submerged. 

On a granite whaleback huddled a group of black forms. 
Beyond them, on an outer ledge, lay a white vessel, her 


United States. 
ghost story for us. 


“Tt’s from a ship.” 





Yes, a haunted house! 


This is a picture of Augusta Huiell Seaman, 
one of the most popular writers for girls in the 
And now she has written a 
Rattling doors, groans, a 
queer light against a black wall at midnight 
—and a girl left in that very room for over 

night! Watch for our December issue. 


Over the storm-lashed ocean 


masts pointing shoreward. Evi- 
dently wind and sea had driven 
her aground and rolled her down 
on her side. She was far too 
small to be an ocean liner. 

Jeannette brought the Falchion 
up into the flying spray under the 
lee of the whaleback. As she 
turned her flashlight on the 
group, a glad shout greeted her. 
There were more than twenty 
men, one with gold braid on his 
cap, unmistakably the captain. 

“Broke our shaft,” he ex- 
plained, “and that left us help- 
less. We drifted in until we 
struck these ledges. Had to 
launch our boats on the lee side, 
and the rocks smashed ’em be- 
fore we could get clear. We 
might be safe here an hour long- 
er, but I’m mighty glad you’ve 
come.” 

There was no time to waste. 
Driven by the strong gale, the 
billows were rolling higher, and 
the tide was rising fast. Soon 
the whaleback would be entirely 
covered. The marooned men 
must be rescued as soon as pos- 
sible. 

“I can take a dozen of you ashore,” said Jeannette. 
“That's all it would be safe to carry at once.” 

“Good!” approved the captain. 

He turned to a short, grayish individual in a mackin- 
tosh, standing near a young, light-complexioned man with 
a yellow moustache. 

“You and Prince Oscar first, Mr. Herrick!” 

The two started to object, but the Commander cut 
them short. “I am responsible for you. I insist.” 

Prince Oscar!’ The girls could hardly believe their ears. 
A sudden suspicion flashed across Jeannette’s brain. She 
remembered the radio announcement earlier in the evening. 
Could it be possible ? 

“What is your vessel’s name, Captain?” 

“She’s the Mardonia, Mr. Herrick’s private yacht.” 

No need for any further inquiries! The girls compre- 
hended clearly. Now for the shore. Following the cap- 
tain’s directions, ten men after Mr. Herrick and Prince 
Oscar clambered aboard the Falchion. Jeannette swung 
the launch before the wind and away they plowed for 
Brier Island. 

The trip in was hard and ticklish. The boat was deeply 
loaded, and the high billow-crests slopped over her stern. 
Two or three times Jeannette almost doubted if they could 
reach the landing cove. At last, however, with a long 
breath of relief and thankfulness, she grounded the Fal- 
chion on the pebbles and her passengers hastily scrambled 
out through the spray, breaking red in the light of the 
wind-tossed blaze. 

Cutting short the joyful greetings of the other girls, 
Jeannette explained that another trip would be necessary. 
She committed their unexpected. guests to the care of Mrs. 
Dunning. 

“Take them up to the lodge and put plenty of wood on 
the fire,” she advised. “Have Hedwig make some hot 
coffee.” 

As she turned toward the launch, her eyes fell on the 
cook. Hedwig, perfectly motionless, was standing nearby, 
staring at the Prince as if she beheld an apparition. 

“Oscar!” she muttered. “Prince Oscar!” 

(Continued on page 48) 











OLLY PAYNE was 
a puzzle to all the 
Quakers in Philadel- 


phia. There never was a girl 
who had a better heart or finer 


principles. Everybody agreed 
to that. But she was always 
doing the unexpected. She 


reached out like a flower to the 
sun toward the very things 
Quakers were supposed to 
avoid, and could no more help it than water can keep from 
flowing down hill. 

A hundred and thirty years ago, in the old town on 
the Delaware, the ideas concerning girls were very much 
like the ones the Pilgrim fathers cherished about boys. 
They should be seen, and not heard, and seen in such a 
way nobody would think of them afterward as fun-loving, 
merry creatures. They were to wear drab, full dresses 
and have never a frill about their clothes, and were ex- 
pected to be as sedate as grandmothers of eighty, for, ac- 
cording to Quaker ideas, gaiety and joyous life were 
unbecoming in either boys or girls. 

Dolly wore the dull clothes because she had to, although 
with all her soul she longed for vivid splashes of color and 
the delightfully-frilled, rose-sprigged silks and chintzes that 
made up the wardrobe of her girl friends who were not 
Quakers. But when it came to being sedate she managed 
about as well as she would have succeeded in flying to the 
moon, It seemed her buoyant spirit would not let her be 
demure and quiet, and with the best intentions in the world 
she broke every rule of Quaker conduct. Yet her father 


and mother always said, “She'll get over her bubbling 
ways. 


With her warm heart and splendid character she 
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Not since William Penn 
bought the land from the 
Indians had a girl run a 
foot-race there 





is sure to come out all right.” 

Then one day Dolly plunged 
into what to them was the wild- 
est prank of all, one that left 
them wondering if she ever 
would be anything but a rol- 
licking, romping tomboy. 

It was a September after- 
noon, and Dame Mary Payne 
stood at the living-room table 
cutting out an apron. Dolly 
had gone to a neighbor’s to return a book borrowed the 
week before, and except for the click of the scissors the 
house was as quiet as a deserted place. Then all at once 
the unexpected happened, and the girl supposed to be sev- 
eral blocks away bounded in through the open door, her 
dark eyes flashing, and the red of excitement on her cheeks. 
Catching her mother by the shoulders, she whirled her 
around and into a chair so abruptly it fairly took the 
woman’s breath away. 

“Sit down quickly,’ Dolly explained between ripples of 
laughter, “for if I cannot tell about the foot-race this very 
minute I shall surely explode.” 

Dame Mary looked at her in amazement. 

“Foot-race?”’ she repeated in a puzzled way. 
the world does thee mean, Dolly?” 

“TI mean that I did challenge Walter Dwiggins to run 
with me in Chestnut Street,” came the merry answer, “and 
beat him, too; beat him so completely he went home with 
a face as red as a strawberry. Oh, it will be a good les- 
son to him! Everybody there says tis one of the best 
things that ever happened in Philadelphia.” 

For a minute it seemed to Dame Mary she could not 
have heard aright. Why Dolly had wanted to teach 


“What in 
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Walter a lesson did not occur to her. 
that in challenging a boy to a race her daughter had done 
a shocking thing, 

“In Chestnut Street!” she spoke like one bewildered. “I 
thought thee went to Elizabeth Drinker’s house ?” 

“So I did,” came the sprightly answer, “but on the way 
back I met Sally McKean. She wanted me to go for a 
walk with her along Chestnut Street, and you know I could 
not miss anything so good as that.” 

Dame Mary did know very well. She understood that 
with Dolly’s beauty-loving nature Chestnut Street meant 
almost as much to her as sunshine means to a poppy, for 
during mid-afternoon from April till October the wide old 
thoroughfare was like a fashion show. Society folk, gen- 
tlemen and ladies of wealthy families who were not Qua- 
kers, promenaded there and displayed their fine clothes, 
and although the gay silks and chintzes made her own 
dresses seem more drab and dull than ever, Dolly could 
feast her eyes on their bright loveliness and forget her dull 
attire. So when Sally McKean, daughter of a rich banker, 
and the girl of all others she liked best, suggested that they 
join the promenaders, she set forth as glad as a bird in 
spring. 

Although Dame Mary understood Dolly’s fondness for 
the picturesque thoroughfare, and cherished a secret liking 
for it herself, she was distressed beyond measure. Chest- 
nut Street was the most conspicuous place in Philadelphia, 
and for her daughter to be the center of a spectacle under 
its wide-spreading elms during the very time the gentlemen 
and ladies promenaded, was almost past believing. The 
entire town would talk about it, for not since William 
Penn bought the land from the Indians had a girl upwards 
of fifteen been known to run a foot-race there. That Dolly 
had done it through any worthy motive did not once enter 
her head. With her tomboy ways she just decided it would 
be fun to measure her speed and skill against that of a boy, 
her mother thought, and forgetful of everything else had 
acted in a way to bring disgrace upon her family. 

An expression almost of pain came into her face. “I 
did not dream thee could do such a shocking thing,” she 
said in a voice whose tones told she was unhappy, rather 
than angry. “If thee conducts thyself in such disgraceful 
fashion I know not what will become of thee, my Dolly.” 

Instantly the merriment went out of Dolly’s 
face. She began to feel queer inside, and 
wished she had hurried home instead of going 
to walk with Sally, because above all things 
else she did not want to dis- 
tress her mother. Yet, al- 
though very uncomfortable, 
she could not see that she had 
done anything wrong. Run- 
ning seemed far from shock- 


She thought only 


ing to her. Besides, in chal- 
lenging Walter, she had 
done what she be- 
lieved to be a 


kindly thing. But 
in grief over her 
mother’s concern 
it did not occur to 
her to mention 
that. If the fact 
of having run the 
race was what dis- 
graced her in the 
eyes of the Qua- 
kers, the motive 
that prompted her ; x 
action would make Mist 

no difference, she 












No queen in a palace ever reigned more gracefully or brilliantly than Dolly Madison 
reigned in the White H 
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reasoned. But why it should be so was very much of a 
puzzle. 


She lay quietly against the back of the chair and pon- 
dered the question for a few minutes. Then very earn- 
estly she said, “I am sorry I made thee unhappy, Mother. 
But why is it disgraceful to race? Nothing makes me feel 
so good as to run briskly. If it is wrong, why does it put 
such joy into thee?” 

It was Dame Mary’s turn to feel perplexed, for during 
her girlhood in Virginia she had romped with her brothers 
and cousins and had ridden and run about the plantation 
like a boy. She knew such activity did give one a feeling 
of exuberant, joyous life, and as she recalled those bygone 
days a thrill of pleasure went through her. The Paynes 
were not born Quakers, but had joined the Society of 
Friends only five years before, and had left their home in 
the Old Dominion to live among those of their adopted 
faith in Philadelphia. 

Perhaps that was why it was so hard for Dolly to fit in 
with Quaker ways, the mother reasoned. She had lived 
her childhood with the unrestrained freedom of a country 
girl. In her veins coursed blood handed down from a 
long line of luxurious, pleasure-loving English and Irish 
ancestors, and old habits and deep-seated traditions are not 
easily put aside. Therefore she would not be too hard. 

“Maybe the running itself is not so bad,” conceded Dame 
Mary, breaking the silence that had settled over the room, 
“but it is not in accordance with Quaker standards. Thee 
must try to remember this and to be quiet and demure.” 

She went back to her apron cutting, while Dolly took 
a stocking that was well started on the needles and settled 
down to knitting in a shaded corner of the porch. As her 
fingers flew, she made a resolution about how sedate she 
would be in the future, and determined that the tomboy 
of Philadelphia should no longer belong to the Payne fam- 
ily. All at once she heard footsteps on the walk below, and 
looking down, saw her father coming home. It was very 
unusual for him to leave his work so early, and she felt 
much disturbed. Could it be he had heard about the race 
and was troubled because of it? 

A glance at his face convinced her he did not know. His 
eyes fairly danced, and about his mouth was a smile that 
told he was much pleased about something. 

“T have great news for 
you,” he exclaimed as he hur- 


eral and Mrs. 
Washington have 
——= come up from 
Mount Vernon to 


~ ws, ZZ ried up the steps and paused 
=Sss + , A 0 |= beside the settle upon which 
. x bi tl eS the girl sat.” Gen- 





SSS = visit Uncle Robert 
WS Morris, and we 
NN are invited to sup 


with them tomor- 
row.” 

It was as if the 
sun had suddenly 
burst from behind 
a cloud. Always 
it was an event to 
go to the home of 
Robert Morris, 
the banker and 
financier who was 
treasurer of the 
colonies during the 
Revolutionary 
War, and who 
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of the young country abroad. Although not really Dolly’s 
uncle, he was such a close friend he seemed like one of the 
family, and not being a Quaker, there was a brightness and 
atmosphere of freedom about his house that deeply satis- 
fied the beauty craving girl. 

But to go there when the visitors from Mount Vernon 
were present seemed too good to be true. John Payne and 
George Washington had been friends for many years, and 
as far back as Dolly could remember, the tall, distinguished 
soldier had been an occasional visitor in their home. He 
had stayed overnight on the Virginia plantation when she 
was a very small child. During the Revolutionary War his 
visits were short and infrequent, and made only when cir- 
cumstances required him to get in touch with the Con- 
tinental Congress. And then there was little time for 
calling on friends. But sometimes he managed to run in 
for a few minutes, and his arrival was always a joyous event 
for his young friend. ‘Dolly Gay Heart” he called her, 
insisting that with her bubbling, merry nature that name 
fitted her better than any other. Less than six months 
before, the war being over, he had resigned from the army 
and retired to his plantation on the Potomac, and it looked 
as if his friends in Philadelphia would see little of him in 
the future. 

But now he was back, and she would dine with him to- 
morrow! In the prospect of the joy that was in store, her 
unhappiness over thoughts of the race vanished, and she flew 
upstairs to make preparations for the great event. Her 
Sunday dress would have to be pressed that it might be 
crisp and fresh looking, because garments wrinkle when 
lying in a chest. Fairly dancing with delight, she flung 


it over her arm and hurried down to the kitchen. 


“Oh, I wish it were one of the lovely chintzes or silks 
such as Sally McKean wears,” she thought yearningly as 
she pushed the iron across the dull drab folds. But a snowy 
neckerchief would give a touch of brightness, she reasoned, 
so cheerfully she washed and pressed a square of muslin 
and tucked it into a drawer between sprigs of lavender and 
rosemary to make it fragrant. There were perfumes in 
those days, essence of rose and violet, that came in bewitch- 
ing little jars from England, and of which Sally and some 
of her other friends always had a supply. But delightful 
odors, like flower-sprigged garments, were not for Quaker 
girls. Yet, with her love of exquisite things, Dolly could 
not do without some delicate scent. Therefore, by using 
herbs that grew in her own back yard, she managed to have 
her dull dresses and plain but beautifully sewn undergar- 
ments exude a sweetness suggestive of a garden or blos- 
somy meadow. 

At half-past eleven next morning the Payne family went 
tc the home of Robert Morris. General Washington was 
at the door to meet them, and in a mellow, pleasant voice 
called, “Well, if here isn’t Dolly Gay Heart!” Then, a 
merry twinkle in his eyes, he added, “And from all the 
things I hear, it seems she is just as full of pranks as ever.” 

“What did he mean by that?” the girl wondered as a 
sudden disturbing thought came to her. 






The Madison Home in Northern Virginia 


Could it be he had been told about what happened yes- 
terday? Because of her mother’s distress over the race, 
she had come to look upon it as something dreadful, and 
hoped with all her heart no word of it would reach her 
Virginia friends. The General made no reference to it, 
however, and then, in her pleasure at seeing Martha Wash- 
—. the fear she had momentarily felt went out of her 
mind. 

Never had she beheld anything as dazzling as the gown 
worn by the mistress of Mount Vernon—Lady Washing- 
ton, as many of the people called her, for in the minds of 
those who knew of events, there was little doubt that the 
country that had just won its independence would choose 
as chief executive the man who had led the fight for free- 
dom. It was of silver satin, brightened by a garnet brooch 
and necklace, and beside the black silk dress of Dame 
Morris, and Dame Mary Payne’s Quaker drab, seemed 
the robe of a fairy queen. It was heavenly just to sit and 
look at the shimmering, beautiful folds, and to imagine 
how marvelous it must seem to be arrayed in such gorgeous 
apparel. As she fed her eyes on the red and silver radiance, 
the thought of her discomfort over the foot-race was as 
far away as if it had never come to her. 

Then, like a sudden, terrible thud, it returned and took 
all the joy out of the day. 

The dinner was almost over. The roast and vegetables 
had been eaten, and Hannah, the English maid, brought on 
the dessert. 

“Chestnut pudding!” Dolly exclaimed as she caught the 
odor exuding from the richly browned mound that gleamed 
through a trickling mass of cream. “There isn’t anything 
I like as well.” 

General Washington nodded and looked at her. “You're 
fond of Chestnut Street, also, are you not?” he asked. “I 
am sorry I missed the race yesterday.” 

There was a roguish look in his eyes, and the expression 
on his face was anything but stern, but in the emotion his 
words aroused Dolly did not notice that. She could im- 
agine how her mother and father felt upon discovering 
that he knew, and she began to feel hot and cold inside. 

“Oh, I am so sorry about that race!” she cried almost 
with a sob in her voice. “I——” 

But before she could finish the sentence General Wash- 
ington broke in. “Sorry!” he repeated in a whole-hearted 
way. “There is nothing to be sorry about. Sally McKean 
told me it was splendid of you to come to the rescue of 
Charity Potter.” 

Dame Mary Payne looked at him in perplexity. ‘Char- 
ity Potter!” she exclaimed. “I don’t know what you mean. 
Dolly told me she challenged Walter Dwiggins to run 
with her.” 

“T did,” came the meek answer, “but what made me do 
it was that Walter was tormenting Charity and making 
her cry.” 

Then she told the part of the story she had not given the 
day before. As every one in Philadelphia knew, Charity 
was a stupid girl who sometimes did very silly things. 
The kindly disposed among the young people understood 
(Continued on page 50) 








Palo Alto Girl Scouts in the réles of your favorite Oz characters—Tin Woodman, 
Patchwork Girl, Scarecrow and all 





How We Wrote Our Own Play 


Why not celebrate Book Week, November 8th to rath, by 
writing your own book play, as this California troop did? 


Oz play for our troop to put on. We talked over 
characters, but we did not decide on a plot, so the 
play did not develop. But this was the beginning of our 


idea, which bore fruit later. 

This year we wished to work 
it out-ourselves. First, we chose 
the important characters and as- 
signed them to the girls, each 
girl having a part. Ideas were 
not limited. We could write 
from one of the books, all of the 
books, or even invent our own 
story, provided we took in all of 
our characters, 

Mrs. Adams, our captain, then 
asked us to compete on a plot. 
At the following meeting each of 
us handed in an outline of the 
plot she had planned. Mrs. Ad- 
ams read them aloud. We voted, 
and the Magic of Oz was chosen. 
The outline for the play was at 
first very brief, but grew sur- 
prisingly fast. The plot included 
incidents from many of the Oz 
books, but it was original. 

I took my outline, which was 
the Magic of Oz, and filled in 
the speeches, actions, and so on, 
taking them directly from the 
original. I compiled as far as 
possible, but to develop the plot, 
I used a free hand in changing 
words and actions. This was 
not hard if I put myself in the 
place of my character and imag- 
ined I was in Oz. The whole of 


the fourth scene was but an in- 
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vention to connect the story. I wrote from one to two 
acts a week and took them to Mrs. Adams, who typed 
the parts and had them ready for the girls by the next 
meeting, where we read them over. 


The costumes were copied as 
nearly as possible from pictures 
in the Oz books. Each girl 
worked out her own. The Tin 
Woodman’s costume grew with 
the play. His head appeared 
with the first scene and the rest 
at like intervals! The secret of 
the Patchwork Girl was her nat- 
ural slimness, her imitated clum- 
siness and her fast speech. 

As soon as the play was writ- 
ten, Mrs. Adams announced that 
we were to give it the next Sat- 
urday at the Hoover residence, 
which we did. The girls had 
learned their parts as they were 
written and there was very little 
rehearsing to be done. Mrs. 
Adams was general director, but 
the play was constantly open to 
criticism and suggestions from all 
the girls. Her none too easy job 
was to see that the costumes 
were collected, that we were 
provided with make-up, and that 
the stage settings were ready. 

One of our girls helped with 
the directing, as she did not wish 
a part. She made the island, 
plant, tent, and other scenery. 
The charm of each was its sim- 
plicity. The tent was a sheet 
fastened to a folding door which 

(Continued on page 36) 








Margaret snorted, 


ARGARET was lying 
face down on her bed. 
She was, on the whole, 
rather pleased with herself. Her 
exit from the dining-room had 
been very dignified. Of course she 
had wanted to flounce out, slam- 
ming the door behind her, but 
somehow—you did not flounce 
out of a room and slam a door 
when your father was at home. 
So she had just risen, very quiet- 
ly, laid her napkin on a chair and 
left the room. Yes, she had been 
perfectly lady-like about it. 

She turned on her side; it was 
really too hot to lie face down and, anyway, she could 
turn over again when she heard her mother coming. There 
was hardly any air stirring—the curtains moved a little 
every now and then. The bed was certainly rather a hot 
place to lie on a June afternoon. 

Why didn’t mother come? She usually came and hunted 
Margaret up sooner than this when she was having a “tem- 
per.” ‘Temper, indeed! She’d show them. No considera- 
tion for her feelings, or the niceties of life, or the needs 
of society, or cultured—Margaret was getting a little out 
of her depth. She sat up and listened. Lunch must be 
over; she could hear the twins moving the chairs back in 
place; now they were coming upstairs, talking in their 
shrill voices about the Brownie meeting. Such nonsense! 
It was making perfect little prigs out of them, and Girl 
Scouting was just ruining Barbara Wells and the other 


By BIRDSALL OTIS EDEY 
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“Little girl! I think you have forgotten how old I am’”’ 


A Fuse Did It 


When she received an invita- 
tion to the Godwins’ party, 
Margaret decided many things 


girls in her class. Why, you 
couldn’t maintain any kind of a 
dignified position in your house- 
hold if you were a Girl Scout. 

The twins clattered downstairs 
again. To the untutored ear they 
did not sound very priggish; they 
were disagreeing—quite audibly 
—as to which of them should be 
responsible for the six pennies they 
were taking. But Margaret, for 
a wonder, chose to overlook that. 

“Little prigs,” she repeated 
crossly, “so proud of havingearned 
their pennies—I should think 
mother would have more sense.” 

A step sounded on the stairs. Mother, at last! She 
wondered if she would bring any dessert with her—hardly, 
with father at home. She turned over and lay as before, 
face down on the bed. 

Mrs. Nelson came into the room and stood looking down 
on her recumbent daughter. All Mrs. Nelson’s children 
were puzzles to her. They were so totally different from 
what she had been at their age. There was Fred, for in- 
stance, who would go to work instead of going to college; 
there was Isabelle, who would go to college, and was talk- 
ing of going into the store also. There were the twins, at 
six, belonging to things! Earning money for their own 
dues. At six! What had she done at six? Nothing like 
that she was sure. And Margaret was the hardest puzzle 
of them all. She defied her mother at every turn, even 
defied her father, as far as she dared; was ashamed of the 
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store, talked of it as degrading—yes, Margaret was a mys- 
tery to her mother. 

Receiving no notice of her presence in the room, Mrs. 
Nelson sat down by the window. “It’s very warm,” she 
remarked casually. No answer from the bed. The twins 
shouted to their mother from the lawn that they were going 
down to the brook to wait for the Pack. 

“Don’t run, it’s too warm.” Mrs. Nelson had a soft, 
pleasant voice, but the figure on the bed quivered. 

“Please don’t shout, mother, your voice goes through my 
head like a ”* Margaret wanted to say “saw,” but it 
sounded a little too absurd, so she left the sentence un- 
completed. 

“Aren’t you very warm lying like that?” asked Mrs. 
Nelson presently. 

No answer. Then, suddenly, in smothered tones, “Are 
you going to allow father to have his own way always? 
How do you expect me to get anywhere in this town if you 
hold me down?” 

“It seems to me that you do pretty much as you please,” 
answered Mrs. Nelson. “I don’t see that you are very much 
held down.” 

Margaret sat up. “J do as I please?” 
voice was not any too 
honeyed. “I have my own 
way? When do I ever have 
my own way? I am thwart- 
ed at every turn,” and she 
flounced over again on her 
face. 

Mrs. Nelson sighed. “At 
your age ” she began. 

Margaret flew off the bed. 
“Now, mother, don’t for 
Heaveén’s sake tell me what 
you did at my age again! I 
don’t want to hear how you 
and your friends had long 
hair, when all my friends 
have theirs bobbed—my hair 
makes me look like an—like 
an—old woman—and how 
you always wanted to do 
what your mother asked you 
to, and wear what your 
mother liked. I’m not one 
bit the way you were at my 
age; it’s just simply absurd 
to compare us, and this thing 
has got to be settled once and 
for all. Am I or am I not 
going to Ethel Godwin’s 
party ?” 

Mrs. Nelson looked at her 
daughter in surprise. ‘Why, 
I thought that was settled. 
Of course you can go to 
Ethel’s party; no one is pre- 
venting you.” 





Margaret’s own 





2 ‘‘How many curls will T 
“Preventing me! Oh no, haver” — Margaret 
I can go if I like. Oh yes! a 


But when I ask for a new 
dress, what happens?” Margaret crossed the room and 
stood looking down at her mother accusingly. 
“A new dress?” 
“Yes, a new dress. 
fore me, about that?” 
Mrs. Nelson considered. “I said that you did not need 
a new dress, that your blue one was good enough for a 
little girl like you.” 
Margaret snorted, “Little girl! 
gotten how old I am.” 


What did you tell father, right be- 


I think you have for- 











Mrs. Nelson shook her head, “I remember your age right 
enough, but you act sometimes like a little girl. What is 
there about the Godwins to make such a fuss about?” 

“Oh, they are so wonderful; so rich, and such a lot of 
servants, and motors, and pearls, and ” Margaret’s 
imagination gave out suddenly. 

Mrs. Nelson laughed, “So you have to have a new dress, 
on account of the Godwins’ belongings! I think your blue 
one is good enough, but if your heart is set on a new one, | 
dare say your father will let you go down to the store and 
pick one out.” ~ 

Margaret stamped her foot. “I knew it,” she said furious- 
ly, “it’s always like that. The store! Haven’t you any 
pride? Must you always drag in the store? I want a 
dress from New York.” 

Mrs. Nelson looked amazed. “Pride?” she said slowly. 
“Pride? Yes, I have a great deal of pride. Pride in your 
father and what he has done in building up that store. 
Slaving night and day to make it what it is, the finest store 
for miles around. I should think I did have pride.” 

Margaret looked a little ashamed. “Oh, I didn’t mean 
that exactly. Of course it’s fine of father, but there are a 
whole lot of people who don’t want to know a man who 
works in a store, or his fam- 
ily, and, anyway,” as her 
mother started to speak, “I 
don’t want to be everlast- 
ingly buying my clothes at 
the store, fine as it may be, 
especially for this party.” 

She paused a moment, then 
hurried on. “Oh, mother, 
don’t be so tiresome. I just 
told you how rich the God- 
wins are, and Ethel has such 
lovely clothes and they come 
from New York, and I have 
always wanted a dress from 
New York and I mean to 
have one, too.” 

Mrs. Nelson sighed. “If 
you were to ask me, I should 
say you were being very tire- 
some. I can’t give you a 
dress from New York, so you 
will have to go looking the 
best you can in your blue, or 
else go down and speak to 
your father about a new 
one.” She rose to leave and 
Margaret, seeing that the 
battle was a losing one, was 
about to return to the bed 
when a new thought struck 
her. 

“Wait a minute, mother. 
I’ll wear the blue if you will 
let me have my hair waved.” 

Mrs. Nelson turned about 

in surprise—this was indeed 
a new idea. 
, “IT mean permanently 
waved,” Margaret went on. “It looks like real curls and 
it lasts always. A lot of the girls are having it done, it is so 
becoming and “ 

Mrs. Nelson stopped the stream of talk. ‘That is non- 
sense,” she said positively. ‘No wave would last forever. 
Besides, it is most inappropriate for a child like you, and I 
won’t hear of it.” 

“There! What did I tell you?” cried Margaret. “My 
own way! Do I ever get my own way? I am thwarted at 
every turn,” but her mother was half-way downstairs, 
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leaving Margaret to rail at the empty chair near her bed. 

On finding herself alone, she sat down by the window 
looking like a thunder cloud. The voices of the Brownies 
floated across the lawn, singing blithely. She shook her 
shoulders impatiently, and rising, crossed the room and 
opened her bureau drawer. A thorough search of the con- 
tents of her purse showed a five-dollar bill, two quarters 
and a penny. The bill was crisp and new; Margaret 
stood a long while looking at it. 

“T don’t care,” she said finally, “if I have to have long 
hair, I will have it waved. I am not going to look like a 
frump to please them. I’ve got my five dollars, and I’ll go 
right down and have it done.”” She looked at herself in the 
looking-glass. “‘My-hair is horrid, it’s so straight.” She 
might have added “‘and so untidy” with perfect truth, but 
she put her hat on hurriedly and was just leaving the room, 
when she heard the front door open and a fresh voice called 
her name. 

For a moment Margaret didn’t answer. She knew who 
it was. It was Barbara Wells, and she didn’t want to see 
her just at this moment. But Barbara was upstairs before 
Margaret had decided what to do. 

Being Barbara and most discerning, she saw at once that 
things were not just right. Paying no attention, she crossed 
over to the window and sat down. “Hot, isn’t it?” she 
said. ‘Were you going out?” 

“Just up the street on an errand. What are you all 
dressed up like that for? It 
isn’t Friday. Why the uni- 
form?” 

Barbara took off her hat and 
ran her hand through her short, 
curly hair, a gesture that 
brought a frown to Margaret’s 


brow. “I’m going to the God- 
wins.” 
“The Godwins? I didn’t 


know you knew them?” 

“TI don’t, at least not very 
well, but they have an artist 
staying with them who is paint- 
ing a picture of a Girl Scout * 
and wanted a model. I am go- 
ing to allow her to feast her 
eyes on me.” 

“How funny,” said Marga- 
ret. “I mean your knowing the 
Godwins well enough for that.” 

Barbara swung around in the 
chair. “Point of fact my intro- 
duction to the Godwins was 
rather funny,” she laughed. 
“Their housekeeper’s daughter 
was a Girl Scout in New York; 
she wanted to go on with her 
work, so Mrs. Godwin called 
up mother. I went up to get 
her for the first troop meeting 
and met Mrs. G. Of course I 
knew Ethel at school, but not well.” 

Margaret sniffed. ‘There’s democracy for you. The 
housekeeper’s daughter must be a great addition tothe troop.” 

Barbara reddened and rose, putting on her hat. “She is 
the best signaler I have ever seen,” she said shortly. ‘““We 
need that badly in this town. Also, she is earning money 
to go to college by—but I don’t know why I bother you 
with all this. You aren’t one bit interested. Good-bye,” 
she went out the door, “I have to go.” 

“Wait a moment, Bobs, don’t be cross. 
the hairdresser’s; I’ll go along with you.” 

“The hairdresser’s! Why, that’s where 
stopped short, but Margaret didn’t notice. 


I am going to 
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Landers, a girl in pioneer Kentucky. You will 
love Becky in her leather jacket, and you will be 
thrilled with her adventures and her search for 
her brother, who is thought to have been captured 
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“Yes, 1 want to ask Miss O’Neil something.” 

Barbara knew better than to ask questions and the two 
girls went down together, each busy with her own thoughts. 
Barbara was thinking of the difference between Margaret, 
with her airs and graces, her selfishness and laziness, and 
the housekeeper’s daughter with her desire to help, her jolly 
laugh, and her love of work and play. Margaret was 
thinking about herself, the problem of her hair, and envy- 
ing the curls that peeped out from under Barbara’s khaki 
hat. She had forgotten all about the housekeeper’s daugh- 
ter. At the corner they parted company, Barbara to go on 
up the hill, while Margaret walked.into the hairdresser’s, 
where she timidly asked Miss O’Neil about the wave. 

“You are Mrs. Nelson’s daughter, aren’t you?” asked 
Miss O'Neil. 

Margaret nodded. 

“And you want a permanent wave?” 

Another nod. 

“All right; it takes about four hours, so it’s good that you 
came early. Sit right down here and Miss: Laura will 
attend to you.” 

Margaret sat down. She felt that the cost of all this 
should have come into her first conversation. The appa- 
ratus over her head looked most alarming, and she felt some 
misgivings about it. She had heard about these waves, but 
had never before seen the intricate mass of wires—she was 
not sure that she liked the looks of it. 

Miss Laura came in, neat and 
capable in her white dress, and 
in no time Margaret’s hair was 
washed and she was ready for 
the next stage. She was wor- 
ried about the price—it all 
seemed very expensive. Final- 
ly she screwed up her courage 
to ask Miss O’Neil, who was 
getting ready a whole mass of 
little tin tubes, strings, and wet 
rags, how much it cost to have 
a permanent wave. 

“How much does it cost ?”— 
Miss O’Neil was sorting tubes 
busily—‘‘A dollar a curl.” 

“How many curls will I 
have?” asked Margaret tim- 
idly. A dollar a curl! 

Miss O’Neil lifted up Mar- 
garet’s heavy hair and consid- 
ered it carefully. “Of course 
you only want the front done. 
You wear your hair up, don’t 
you? A big girl, like you.” 

Now Margaret wore her hair 
down her back, tied at her neck 
with a narrow black ribbon, 
after a fashion of her own, since 
“bobbed hair” was forbidden 
her, but the “big girl” was too 
much for her and she nodded. 

“Well, you will want about thirty or forty curls.” 

Margaret felt as if a bomb had exploded under her feet. 
Thirty or forty curls!! Thirty or forty dollars! The per- 
spiration broke out on her forehead. ‘The five dollars in 
her hand seemed like a dime—she felt weak and sick. 

Miss O’Neil left the room for a moment and returned 
with a comb. She looked at the reflection of Margaret’s 
pale face in the glass and a faint smile crossed her lips. “All 
ready? It looks alarming, but it really hurts very little.” 

Hurts! Thirty dollars! Forty dollars! Margaret sat 
still, not knowing what to say, and watched in abject mis- 
ery the tiny bits of hair being wound on tubes. When 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Black smoke, rolling down from the ceiling, 


tore at her eyes 


HE little log schoolhouse looked very forlorn, hud- 

dled beside the road under the turquoise sky of a 

sunny winter morning. The north wind, sweeping 
in a rush of miles across the treeless upland mesa, brought 
with it a sparkling spray of icy snowdust which tinkled 
against the schoolhouse windows and sifted gently down 
into the crevices of its staunch log walls. From the tower- 
ing slopes of Mount Wilson to the canyon beyond the 
mesa, lay an unbroken expanse of dazzling snow. 

To Patty Demarest, starting out on her half-mile walk 
across the fields from the Clinton ranch, where “teacher” 
always boarded, the wintry landscape held no charm. The 
morning brilliance of snow and sky usually sent her spirits 
soaring high, but today they were subdued by a gray mood 
of discouragement. She was finding reality very different 
from the bright visions of adventure with which she had 
undertaken this year of country school-teaching that was 
offered her when she graduated from high school the pre- 
vious June. It was all going to be such fun, she had 
thought, and the money she earned would pay her way 
through her first year of college. How they had talked it 
over and planned it all at home! For Patty was deter- 
mined to go to college, and just as determined to earn her 
own way through, without asking her plucky little widowed 
mother to help her. What money there was left, Patty 


felt, should be used to bring up the three younger boys, 
Tom, Dick and Harry. 
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“After all, mother,” Patty had said, ‘I’m only sixteen, 
and it won’t break my heart to wait another year. And 
isn’t it better to take this chance to earn three hundred 
dollars than to trust to luck? It’s pretty hard to find any- 
thing that pays as well as that in a college town.” 

Her mother agreed. “But I should never let you go so 
far away from home alone if I had not made sure that the 
Clintons were reliable people who will take good care of 
you,” she added. 

“And say, Sis,” blustered twelve-year-old Tom, “you 
just hop back on the train and chuck the whole business if 
you don’t like it! I'll take care of you—you'll see!” 

“Can’t you just see me hopping on the train and com- 
ing home?” jeered Patty affectionately. “Not till I get 
that three hundred dollars in my fist!” She shook back 
her bobbed curls gaily, but any one who noticed the set of 
her determined chin would have known that she meant 
what she said. 

The Clintons, a kind old couple, had been very good to 
her, and the novelty of ranch life had been good fun al- 
though there were no romantic Mexican bandits or hand- 
some cowboy heroes such as abound on the ranches of the 
movie world. Horseback rides, snowshoe hikes, and an 
occasional drive with the Clintons made her life outside 
school hours pleasant and interesting. 

But in school her gay spirits flagged, and Patty, who 
had been the most popular girl in her crowd at home, al- 
ways petted and admired, now had the new experience of 
feeling herself actively disliked! Most of the little girls, 
though surly and frightened at first, had grown to like her 
in their bashful way, but a few of the older boys were get- 
ting almost too unruly for her to manage. She had put 
so much care and effort into her work with them, and it was 
terribly discouraging to find so little response. Some days 
she was tempted indeed to “hop on the train and chuck it 
all,” and some evenings, sitting in her chilly ranch-house 
bedroom, she felt tears of homesickness smarting in her 
eyes as she pictured her mother and the boys sitting around 
the reading lamp at home, or fancied herself flashing back 
into some gay party or dance. But her courage always 
revived, and she gave herself many a good scolding for 
such weakness. Just to stick it out till May, and then vaca- 
tion and a nice little sum in the bank and a whole care- 
free year of college ahead! Surely that was something to 
look forward to. 

At this point Patty’s thoughts were interrupted by a 
cheerful hail, and old Dick Farley, a friendly rancher from 
the other side of the mesa, waved a mittened hand to her 
across the field. ‘“Settin’ traps!” he shouted. Then, as 
Patty waved in response, he signaled her to wait and made 
his way across the field as rapidly as he could, encumbered 
as he was with traps and skis. A jolly grayhaired giant 
was Dick Farley, the strongest man in all the country 
round, and everybody’s friend. 

“Mornin’, Miss Patty,” he smiled down at her, “I’ve got 
something nice for you, a mighty purty beaver hide, all 
stretched and ready to use. I’m goin’ to bring it round to 
you soon’s I get my traps all set.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Farley, how lovely!” beamed Patty, “but you 
really oughtn’t——” 

“Oh, yes, I ought,” growled old Dick, “you just remem- 
ber there’s one old feller here that admires your grit. A 
city gal like you comin’ here to teach the orneriest kids in 
Las Animas County! They’ve run off all the other teach- 
ers they ever had, and I reckon they count on runnin’ you 
off, too. Trouble is, you ain’t half mean enough to ’em, 
don’t know how to be mean, I reckon. But let me tell you, 
some of them Height boys are jest spoiling for a lickin’, 
and if you don’t want to do it yourself, jest call on me! 
I’d be glad to do it for you,” he roared. 

“You’re always awfully good,” laughed Patty in reply, 
“but let’s hope it won’t come to that! Most of the chil- 
dren do like me, and I’ll win the others, somehow. ‘Those 
poor little Heights live like animals at home, you know, and 
I’ll try to tame them with kindness! Sounds very ‘goody- 
goody,’ but I really think that is the best way, don’t you?” 

“Well, mebbe so, mebbe so,” granted Mr. Farley, but 
added with a twinkle in his eye, “anyway, my offer stands!” 
And with a merry “Adios!” he tramped off across the 
snow, leaving Patty more cheered as she always was by the 
bluff good nature and fatherly affection of this kindhearted 
old man. 

Now across the fields and down the road Patty could 
see her baker’s dozen of children coming to school—some 
on skis, some riding on shaggy mountain horses. In the 
lead rode little Jenny Fitch, looking very frail and small 
perched high on her shambling old farm horse. She was a 
delicate little girl of ten, the only child in a family of 
rough-mannered farm folk. To her, 
“teacher” with her bright laughter 
and sympathetic tenderness, was a 
being from a better world. And Pat- 
ty, realizing this, felt that the dis- 
agreeable part of her work was al- 
most compensated for by the fact that 
she had been able to bring real joy 
and love into this one child’s starved 
little life. Most of the other chil- 
dren, too, were likable and would 
have been easily won over if they had 
not been so completely in awe of the 
Height boys, always the ringleaders 
in any mischief. 

There were five of the Height chil- 
dren, one timid little girl and 
four halfgrown boys, the 
younger ones dominated by 


Jake Height, the oldest. Dir- 
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ty, sullen and lazy, yet quick and silent in their movements, 
the boys showed the strain of Indian blood which had 
come down to them from some savage ancestor. Little 
Mary, blue-eyed and fair as they were swarthy, was the 
only being for whom they showed any affection, and even 
to her they hid their real feeling of devotion under an 
affected gruffness. 

Jake, openly an outlaw, considered “‘schoolin’” a griev- 
ance, and only came to school because his father, the boss 
of the school board, forced all his children to take advan- 
tage of a ‘free eddication.” Usually Jake had succeeded so 
well in making life unpleasant for “teacher” that the va- 
rious incumbents of that position had all been glad to 
leave before their terms were over. But now he had found 
to his surprise that Patty remained calm and even-tempered 
under his system of petty annoyances. So he was resorting 
openly to insolence and disobedience, and constantly incited 
the others to further insubordination. Rob Miller, a great, 
simple, towheaded boy of fifteen, was his chief crony, and 
the two were fast becoming a stiff handful for Patty. Rob, 
who had been hired and well paid by Patty to come early 
and light the fire, was now arriving later every morning, 
and sometimes left this task for Patty to do herself. 

But today Rob came stamping into the schoolhouse a 
little before nine and set about lighting a fire in the little 
iron stove which stood in the center of the single room. The 
old schoolhouse was not in the best of condition to with- 
stand such bitterly cold weather. One door panel was 
splintered, a relic of some former battle against law and 
order. ‘The windows rattled in their casements, and the 
stove at best warmed only a portion of the room. While 
Rob made the fire with some shavings which he had put 
under the stove to dry the day before, the other children 
as they arrived ran about clapping their hands and jumping 
around the stove to keep warm. 

Soon the Height children appeared, the two older boys on 
skis, and the three younger children all jogging along on an 
old work horse whose only saddle was a Navajo blanket, 
while a twisted rope served as a bridle. Shortly after nine, 
all the children had arrived, tin lunch buckets swinging at 
their sides, cheeks blazing with the cold. Tying their 
horses to the fence-rail outside the schoolhouse door, they 
came running in, the more devoted shyly laying a red apple 
or a fried cake on “‘teacher’s” desk. 

Rob and Jake, whispering together back of the stove, 
were brought to order by the sharp ring of Patty’s little 
desk bell, which was the signal for opening exercises to 
begin. 

“Please, teacher,” said Jake with unusual politeness, “can 
Rob and me go fill the water bucket while the others are 
singing this morning?” 

Patty nodded, and the two boys, taking the 
water bucket and the wood axe to break the ice 
of the brook, started out with unconcealed eag- 
erness. ‘The brook ran in the depths of a little 
ravine back of the schoolhouse, and the boys, 
clambering down the snowy hillside, did not no- 
tice old Dick Farley, who was stooping over a 
trap, well hidden by the thick branches of a 
large pine tree. The rancher, seeing the boys, 
was about to step out from his concealment and 
surprise them when he heard Jake say the word 
“teacher.” He decided to stay hidden and listen 
to the rest of their conversation. 

“But, Jake,” Rob was saying, “ain’t you afraid 
vour pop will find it out?” 

“Lots he’d care,” replied Jake with a swag- 
ger. “He don’t like teacher much anyways. 
Says she’s too stuck up and citified for this place. 
And, besides, nobody’ll ever know but that it 
was an accident.” 
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“And teacher won’t ever suspicion 
nothin’, either,” said Rob, with an at- 
tempt to imitate Jake’s swagger. 
“Here, gimme the axe. She’ll be ring- 
in’ the big bell for us to come back if 
we don’t hurry up.” It was but a 
minute’s work to chop a hole in the 
brittle ice, and, that done, the boys 
filled the bucket quickly and scrambled 
up the hillside again. 

Old Farley’s face had changed in 
expression from astonishment to anger 
as he listened. ‘The little scoundrels,” 
he growled, “what are they up to now, 
| wonder? I’ve half a mind to go 
after em and thrash ’em right here 
and now. But soon as I go back for 
that beaver hide, I’ll run in and tell Miss Patty to look 
out for more mischief.” And he proceeded to reset and 
bait his trap, dismissing the boys’ talk as mere bravado. 

Meantime Patty had opened school with the usual ex- 
ercises. The children, lined up beside the little reed organ, 
sang with elaborate gestures. Then they took their places 
and began to study their lessons. From time to time, one 
of the children would put a log into the little stove, stand- 
ing there a minute to warm his hands and feet, for the chill 
was only beginning to disappear from the room. All were 
delightfully quiet and orderly and Patty was congratula- 
ting herself that the day was beginning well. 

“Listen, teacher,” piped little Mary Height, “we need 
some more chalk for the blackboard maps, and can I get it 
from the storeroom ?” 

“Yes, you may,” said Patty, “but go carefully over those 
thin boards, Mary. And try to find some red chalk over 
in that corner cupboard while you’re up there.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Mary, delighted at the privilege of 
climbing up into the fascinating little attic room which 
served as a storeroom for supplies. To reach it, she climbed 
up a narrow ladder and through a trapdoor in the thin 
board ceiling. A few minutes later, the outer door opened 
noisily, and Rob and Jake came in, Rob with a fresh load 
of logs in his arms. While Rob put the wood down by 
the stove, Jake set the water bucket on its bench, and hung 
the axe on a hook behind the door. 

“Thank you, boys,” said Patty, really touched by their 
unusual willingness. “Now, when you are warm, take 
your places and study your spelling.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the boys with such startling 
meekness that Patty looked at them sharply. But 
their smiles disarmed her suspicions, and she turned 


‘Those ornery kids’ve run off all the other 
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her attention to the geography class ranged before her desk. 
Rob and Jake, after whispering together a moment, went 
over to the stove. By standing in front of it, Rob could 
hide their actions from the teacher’s eye. Quickly, Jake 
stuffed the stove as full of logs as it would hold. Then 
with expressionless faces, they took their seats and while 
«they seemed to be buried in study, they waited for results. 
They knew they would not have long to wait. The stove- 
pipe went straight up through the thin pine board ceiling 
which served as a floor for the attic storeroom. The wood 
around the pipe was dry as tinder, and the attic was filled 
with inflammable material, old maps, boxes, papers and 
books. 

The flames were now roaring in the tin stove pipe, and 
soon a thin curl of smoke appeared in the ceiling around 
the pipe, and a few flakes of wood ash floated down into 
the room. Rob and Jake, looking rather frightened, waited 
for some one of the others to give the alarm. But it was 
a scream from little Mary, still in the storeroom, that first 
caused them all to look up from their books. 

A brilliant tongue of flame was already licking the black- 
ened boards around the stovepipe, cutting off the way that 
little Mary must go to reach the ladder! In a second, 
all was confusion. Jake and Rob, too frightened to wait 
to see what child it was whose life had been placed in peril 
by their stupid trick, rushed wildly out of the building in 
panic flight. The younger children ran helplessly around 
the room, or clung to Patty’s skirt. For a moment Patty’s 
heart stood still, then she regained her calm. She must 
think quickly and act quickly to save little Mary! 

“Jenny Fitch,” she commanded sharply, “take the little 
children all out into the yard and wait there. You, Ralph 
Smith, hop on your pony and ride as fast as you can to the 
Clinton ranch for help!” 

She herself dashed out into the yard, snatched a blanket 
from one of the horses still standing tied to the fence-rail, 
then calling “Don’t be frightened, Mary, I’m coming,” 
she ran back into the schoolhouse again. 

Black smoke, rolling down from 

sa eaad the ceiling, tore at her eyes as she 
made her way blindly to the back of 

the room. There, wrapping the blan- 

ket over her head and shoulders, she 

climbed up the ladder and through 

the opening into the attic. Peering 

through the smoky haze, Patty could 

see little Mary, overcome by the 

smoke, lying on the floor at the far- 

ther side of the room. Between them 

the red glow of the fire was spread- 

ing rapidly through the haze. Stoop- 

ing low under the rafters, Patty, 

choking, blinded and _ exhausted, 
(Continued on page 37) 








To My Assistant 


The story of our What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine Contest 
and the announcement that Alice Langlois of Pittsburg, 
Kansas, is awarded first place 


By HELEN FERRIS, Editor of “The American Girl” 


The judges in the What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine Con- 
test take pleasure in announcing that the letters of the fol- 
lowing girls have been awarded places: 

First place: 


Alice Langlois, age 14, Troop 3, Pittsburg, 


Kansas. 

Second place: Eleanor Vincent, age 11, Troop 4, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. 

Third place: Louise Belcher, age 15, Troop 5, Chester, 


Virginia. 


OW I wish I could see every girl who wrote a 
H letter for our What-I-Wish-in-my-Magazine 

Contest, to thank you for the thoughtful way in 
which you filled out the ballots, and told me just what 
kinds of stories to have in our magazine. You have no idea 
how much you have helped in editing THe AMERICAN 
Gir. I have before me now a pile of stories which have 
been submitted. As I read them, I shall remember what 
you said in your letters, and I shall do my best to select 
those which will most please you. Watch each issue of 
THE AMERICAN GiRL from now on and see whether you 
cannot find in it the very authors and kinds of stories you 
requested, When you find them—as you will—you will 
know that your letter was one which made you a real 
Assistant Editor. 

What do most girls wish to have in the magazine? 
The best way to reply to that question is to say, ‘““What 
do you most enjoy?” For one of the most interesting 
points about your letters is that whether you live in Cali- 
fornia or Maine or Florida or Minnesota or in one of the 
states in-between, you are pretty certain to enjoy what 
other girls enjoy. There are individual preferences, to 
be sure. But nearly every letter voted first of all for 
mystery and adventure and high school and boarding-school 
stories, with Girl Scout stories and boy and girl stories 
in second place. 

Most of you asked for plausible stories. Girl after 
girl wrote, “I like lots of mystery and thrills but I don’t 
like stories that are impossible.” One girl expressed it, 
“T like to have a story give me a picture in my mind.” 
Other girls requested, “Have girls and boys that are real.” 

Among other points, there was one upon which there 
was wide divergence of opinion, and that concerns the kind 
of girl about whom the stories shall center. Some girls 
frankly said they do not enjoy a story unless the girl is 
one whom they like, one who exemplifies Girl Scout ideals. 
Other girls said they are more interested in reading about 
all kinds of girls, ideal and otherwise, since they meet all 
kinds where they live. 

As I read on in your letters, | became very happy indeed 
for I discovered how understanding you are of the problem 
of making a magazine which all kinds of girls—and girls 
who are not all of the same age—will enjoy. So many 
of you wrote, “I did not care for such-and-such a story. 
But I know lots of girls do like that kind. So I wouldn’t 
say not to have any more.”’ Best of all, most of you gave 
Yours was 


me the reasons for your likes and dislikes. 
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more than a hasty judg- 
ment. I could see that 
you had taken out your 
back issues.and had care- 
fully re-read the stories. | 
You showed me, too, 
that you realize THE 
AMERICAN GIRL is a 
magazine that is being 
made—not one that is completed. And you know we 
are working together to make it better than it has ever 
been. Letter after letter closed saying, ““Hoping this will 
help you with the magazine.” 

It was almost as though you were with me, talking to 
me. Very soon I realized that each letter was just that— 
a confidential discussion of your own taste in stories. For 
this reason, we have decided not to publish the winning 
letters this year. They are personal, confidential, and 
because of that fact, are all the more helpful to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. 

One universal request was for a larger magazine. “It’s 
too thin,” wrote one girl. “I can get it read through too 
quickly.” Because I wish you all to understand about 
the thinness, I shall repeat what many of you know—the 
size of a magazine depends chiefly upon the number of 
subscribers it has. And while THe AMERICAN GIRL is 














receiving more subscriptions every day, there are not 
enough, even yet, for us to have a larger magazine. You, 
as Assistant Editors, can be of greatest help in this. You 


can tell all your friends about the magazine, suggesting 
that if they cannot subscribe now, they ask for it at 
Christmas. Any girl may subscribe, whether or not she 
is a Girl Scout. But we do wish more Girl Scouts were 
subscribers! Just think, not one-fifth uf all the Girl Scouts 
are on our list! Do you wonder I asked whether you like 
our stories and the other pages in the magazine? Not 
so very long ago, in one of our letters, we had a little 
poem which said: 


“What makes ‘The American Girl’ so thin?” 
The eager Girl Scout cried. 

“She eats subscriptions—oh! send them in!” 
The Editor replied. 


So join our Earn-Your-Own Club and help us when- 
ever you can to secure the subscribers who will make the 
magazine larger and more interesting to Girl Scouts— 
truly, a House that Jack Built! 

Please do not feel that now our contest is over, you 
must wait until our next one to write to me. One girl 
said, “I have often wished for a time when I could tell 
frankly my own opinion about my favorite likes and dis- 
likes, especially about stories.” . If you could only know 
how happy I am to hear from you at any time! If you 
like something in the magazine especially well, sit down 
and write to me. If you think some story “dead” (as 
some girls described various of ours), tell me that, too. 
Do not wait until our next What-I-Wish contest. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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A Christmas Gift for Your Mother 


So many girls requested this in our What-I-Wish 
Contest that here is a suggestion in plenty of time 


DOZEN tea napkins of cotton crépe with cross- 
A stitch decoration will make a dainty gift. They 

are quickly made. A yard of cotton crépe that is 
twenty-seven inches wide will make a dozen napkins, each 
nine inches square. The edges are not hemmed but are 
fringed to a depth of one-quarter inch. Fig. 2 shows the 
napkin finished with a design in cross-stitch—a basket of 
flowers worked with colored embroidery cottons. Only 
those cottons which will stand frequent washing should 
be used for this. 

Fig. 1 shows the square of Penelope canvas which must 
be basted to the crépe, forming a diagram upon which the 
cross-stitches may be worked. When the pattern is com- 
plete, the basting stitches and the threads of the canvas are 
to be pulled out, leaving the cross-stitches in the crépe. 

There are many sheets and books of cross-stitch patterns 
from which ideas for these designs may be obtained. It 
would be interesting to show the same basket or wreath of 
flowers on each napkin in a set of six or twelve, with a 
different color scheme used in each. 

In the selection of patterns for cross-stitch embroidery, 
be sure that those chosen make no attempt to express real- 
ism. This applies to the colors used no less than to the de- 
signs themselves. A good design is frequently ruined by 
the use of unrelated colors. In design, we may run coun- 
ter to the colors in nature, if our chosen color scheme 
requires it. 

A true designer uses shapes merely as a means of placing 
his color spots exactly where he wants them. 

If you are interested in cross-stitch, you will find pleas- 
ure in making articles for your troop room as well as your 
own room. By looking at a book of cross-stitch patterns 
(such as you can procure in the Art Embroidery Depart- 
ment of any store) you will readily see how you can work 
out original Girl Scout cross-stitch designs. The Merit 
Badges, for example, can be embroidered in cross-stitch, if 
you wish. The trefoil, too, will make a decorative design— 
or your patrol symbol. 

One way in which to plan out your design is to procure 
graph paper on which small squares are ruled. Your badge 


or symbol may then be outlined upon this paper by blacken- 
ing the squares. Remember that every cross-stitch design 
must be done by squares, since you are to embroider by 
squares. 

We are happy to announce that we are shortly to pub- 
lish an article describing how to make a Girl Scout sampler 
in cross-stitch. None other than our National Director, 
Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, designed and embroidered the 
original. Hanging in her office in our new National Head- 
quarters, it is admired by all visitors. 

Many of you have written asking how you may keep 
your badges in a permanent record form, The Girl Scout 
sampler is the answer. Not only can your sampler be de- 
signed to include your badges and patrol symbol, you may 
also weave into your design the story of your Girl Scout 
adventures. When it is completed, you may frame it and 
hang it in your own room. 


From the Editor 


The delightful description of how to make tea napkins 
is reprinted from the book, 4 Hundred Things a Girl Can 
Make, by Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich, with 
the kind permission of the publishers, J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia. This book contains many sug- 
gestions for your Christmas presents, together with full 
directions for making them. The following list taken 
from the table of contents, will be suggestive to you for 
your own plans: hot dish mats, a button bag, a felt holder 
for a tea pot handle, a table mat made of felt and decorated 
with block printing, a shopping bag made of felt and 
decorated with block printing, a needle book with a bright 
cover, a handkerchief box, a box for holding a ball of 
twine, a garden apron made of unbleached muslin, a brick 
decorated to serve as a door-stop. For your small brother 
and sister, you will find directions in this book for making 
a balancing parrot, a Japanese fish kite, a clothes-pin doll, 
a Noah’s ark bag, a Tumbling Tom, a bib decorated with 
appliquéd gtngham shapes, a toy house made of wood and 
decoratively painted. And for the girl who enjoys using 
her saw and hammer, the dowel doll will be a delight. 





A novel idea for a candy 
box 


Try These Candy Recipes 


Selected by ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery 


ANY of you have written asking for candy recipes. 
M You have said that you wish to have a candy sale 
at school or at your mother’s club. You wish to 
take orders for Thanksgiving candy, to be delivered to your 
mother’s friends in time for their Thanksgiving dinner, 
thereby earning money for your Girl Scout dues, your troop 
room or other cherished desire. And you wish to fill boxes 
of home-made candy for your friends as a Christmas re- 
membrance. So we asked Miss Alice Bradley to make a 
selection for you of those recipes which she thinks girls can 
most successfully make. Miss Bradley is the author of 
The Candy Cook Book, published by Little, Brown and 
Company, which all of you might profitably have in your 
troop library. In addition to being principal of Miss Far- 
mer’s School of Cookery in Boston, she has the added dis- 
tinction in our eyes of being the aunt of two Girl Scouts! 
All the recipes given here are from Miss Bradley’s book. 
The box you see pictured on this page is one originated 
by the Girl Scouts of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, for one of 
their candy sales. As you can readily see, it is made of 
Girl Scout postals, purchased from our National Equip- 
ment Department, and sewed together with a blanket stitch. 
We pass it along as a clever idea you may wish to use for 
your own candy sale or candy gifts. 

The directions are clearly given for each recipe. Miss 
Bradley adds, however, “I also suggest that the girls use 
a candy thermometer if possible. The best results are 
obtained with such a thermometer, although the old way 
of making a ball in cold water is also generally used. Per- 
haps a troop which holds several candy sales in the course 
of a year will wish to purchase a thermometer for troop 
use. 


Condensed Milk Fudge 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 tablespoons butter 


2 cups sugar 


Y% cup water 
Y% cup condensed milk 


Put sugar, water, milk, and chocolate in saucepan. Heat 
gradually to the boiling point, and let boil until mixture 
will form a soft ball when tried in cold water. 


Remove 
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from range, add butter, pour upon marble slab and work 
as other fudges, adding vanilla when mixture is cool. 


Uncooked Fudge 


7 ounces sweet coating chocolate 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 cup confectioners’ sugar 


2 eggs 
1 cup English walnut meats 
114 teaspoons vanilla 

Melt chocolate over hot water, add butter, sugar, yolks 
of eggs beaten until thick and lemon colored, whites of 
eggs beaten stiff, walnuts cut in pieces, and vanilla. Spread 
in buttered pan, and when firm cut in squares. This fudge 
is always soft and creamy. 


Potato Cocoanut Candy 


1 medium sized potato 2 cups shredded cocoanut 
2 


2 cups sifted confectioners’ sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
Chocolate 
Boil or bake potato until well done, and force through a 
coarse sieve or a potato ricer. There should be half a cup 
of potato. To this add sugar, cocoanut, and vanilla, work- 
ing together until well mixed. Press one inch thick into 
small bread pan and spread top with a thin layer of melted 
bitter chocolate or sweet chocolate. When chocolate is 
firm, cut in small squares. 
This can be varied by using nuts or fruits instead of 
cocoanut. 
Maple Nut Creams 
4 tablespoons maple syrup 1 cup confectioners’ sugar 
6 tablespoons chopped nuts 
Put maple syrup in a small bowl, add sifted confectioners’ 
sugar a tablespoon at a time, stirring until smooth, and add- 
ing sufficient sugar to make candy stiff. Knead until 
smooth. Shape into small balls and roll in nut meats. 


Uncooked Egg Fondant 


34 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups confectioners’ sugar 


White 1 egg 
¥Y tablespoon cold water 
Put egg white, water, and flavoring in a bowl, and beat 
until well blended. Sift sugar and add one spoonful at a 
(Continued on page 36) 


























Exploring a Lighthouse 


ON’T you just love exploring light- 

houses? We went on a short camp- 
ing trip one spring and while there we 
took a hike and explored “Nubble,” York 
Beach, Maine. We crossed to the island 
in a boat. As there were so many of us we 
had to make two trips. The keeper took 
us into a long, white passage which led to 
the lighthouse. After climbing innumerable 
flights of stairs we came to the light, sur- 
rounded by reflectors. The lens came from 
Paris and the red glass from Belgium before 
the war. The keeper told us to go out on 
the platform, from which we could see the 
rocks which could easily wreck ships. What 
impressed us most was the immaculate 
whiteness of everything. After having seen 
everything, including the bell-tower, we were 
rowed back to the mainland. 


ELeanor BaTCHELDER 
Age 15, Troop 2, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Nature’s Children 


It was a warm summer day, and seated 
under an over-hanging boulder I watched 
Nature’s children. Pretty-hued butterflies of 
every size flitted among the flowers or chased 
each other over the bushes and brook. Two 
large black and gold ones played tag awhile 
and then settled down among the blossoms. 
Bees buzzed lazily over the sweet-scented 
clover; sky-colored blue birds flew over, 
round, and through the trees near the rip- 
pling water, and a meadow-lark whistled on 
an old stone fence. Clouds of blackbirds 
lit and flew again, calling harshly to each 
other; song sparrows sang sweetly, and brown 
towhees hopping about on the ground called 
softly to their mates. 

Blue-eyed grass, forget-me-nots, shooting- 
stars and violets covered the ground, and 
bushes of prickly phlox, with their delicate 
pink blossoms, grew in the crevices of the 
rocks on the hillside, while many kinds of 
mosses and ferns grew about among the 
boulders near the water. 

Suddenly the leaves of a low bush moved 
quickly and two bright eyes gleamed as they 
watched me. Slowly he came forward, still 
watching me intently, and then with a flirt 
of his tail the bright-eyed lizard was gone. 
A little red and white striped snake glided 
out, glanced at me and passed on. Jack- 


rabbits and cotton-tails raced around, in and 
over the bushes. 
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“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder’ 


The Beholder is entirely written and illustrated 
by the Girl Scouts who send in a description or a 
story or a picture of something interesting they have 
seen outdoors. Tell about it in not more than 275 
words, giving your name, age, and Girl Scout troop 


number. Girl Scout artists may draw headings of 
this size in Indiaink. To every girl whose coniribu- 


tion is accepted, the Beholder will award a book. 


Our heading this month was drawn by Evelyn 
M. Knox, Age 15, Troop 10, Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Looking in the brook, I saw the head of 
a water-snake drift slowly down-stream, leav- 
ing a ripple behind; the bottom of a clear 
pool seemed covered with bright colored 
salamanders, while in another pool farther 
up small trout were darting about. ‘Trees 
and flowers gazed at their reflections in the 
water. 

Everything seemed to be getting quieter, 
then a large shadow drifted over, followed 
by a dismal hoot—dusk had come. A coyote 
howled and was answered by the bark of a 
dog, then quiet reigned once more in this 
place of nature. 

Winirrep GILL 


Age 12, Troop 5, Riverside, Cal. 


Fast Friends 


In a part of Lincoln Woods, a very beau- 
tiful reservation near my home, stand two 
trees, very close to each other. One is a 
large, live white oak, between three and 
four feet in circumference, while the other 
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is a dead red cedar about two feet in cir- 
cumference. Projecting from the trunk of 
the oak are several dead branches, the low- 
est about three inches from the ground, and 
the highest about five feet from the ground. 
When I first saw these branches I thought 
they had grown there and had been broken 
off, but on closer inspection I found them 
to be not oak but cedar. 


When the oak was very young and the 
cedar was living, they had grown side by 
side. While they grew the cedar sent out 
its branches, and as the oak couldn’t grow 
away from them it grew around them. 
Time went on. The cedar died and the 
oak continued to grow. The wounds made 
by the sharp branches of the cedar healed, 
leaving hardly a scar on the big oak. 


Louise H. Ketiey 
Age 17, Troop 1, East Providence, R. 1. 


Bobolink’s Story 


I am commonly known as the Bobolink, 
because of my call, Bobolink, but I have 
many other names. I shall tell you about 
them and why I have so many. 

In July, when I changed my coat of 
black, white, and buff for one of a quieter 
hue, I was called the Reedbird. In this suit 
I made my journey to South America. On 
the way I paid a visit to the rice fields of 
South Carolina and Georgia, to taste the de- 
licious rice, of which I became very fond. 
The people there called me Rice bird or 
Ortolan. 


I then went to Cuba and the people there 
ca"ed me Chambergo. From Cuba I made 
my way to Jamaica, where, because of my 
plumpness, I was called Butterbird. About 
March or April I flew northward once more, 
arriving there about May. I was then called 
May-bird. 

When I arrived North I wooed and won a 
shy and faithful little mate. Together we 
found a place in a rich, grassy meadow, where 
we built our nest, in which were placed four 
beautiful white eggs, spotted with brown. 
Here we are sung to sleep every night by 
wind blowing through the meadow grasses. 
I shall travel no more until fall, but shall be 
content to live here quietly, caring for my 
mate and our young, and to be known as 
just Bobolink. 

Dororny CHAPMAN 


Age 17, Troop 33, Richmond Hill, L.1., N.Y. 


How Girl Sco 


For thetr National Regis 
Girl” subscriptions q 


LEFT: Marketing for her 

mother and her mother’s 

friends—this Montclair, 

N. J., girl knows it is profit- 
able 


RIGHT: No wonder they 
smile—Troop 10 of Scranton, 
Pa., earned three bugles by 
securing subscriptions to 
“‘The American Girl’ 





RIGHT: What a harvest of troop 

funds folks’ yards yield the Girl 

Scouts—raking, planting, gen- 
eral cleaning—we do it all 


RIGHT: Mothers wel- 
come Girl Scouts with 
the Child Nurse badge 
as here in Tulsa, Okla. 





RIGHT: Mothers also welcome 
Girl Scouts after school to en- 
tertain their little children, as 
many of us know to our profit 


ABOVE: From their friends, 
Osterville, Mass., Girl Scouts 
collect newspapers and other 
paper and, selling them, pay 
their National Registration dues 


RIGHT: These Dallas, Texas, 

Girl Scouts know that at every 

High School gathering, there 

candy, pop-corn and hot-dogs 
are in demand 





ts Earn Money 


ion dues, theer “American 
other heart’s deszres 


RIGHT: Join our Earn- 

Your-Own Club with Oleva 

Elder of Toledo, Ohio, and 
have your own money 


LEFT: No way of earning 

money is more popular than 

giving a play or entertain- 

ment, as these Macon, Ga., 
Girl Scouts did 





LEFT: Cookies, jams, rolls, 

chicken and potato salad are 

greatly in demand in towns 

where the Girl Scouts take 
orders 


LEFT: Yes, she’s dusting 
—busy housewives are 
glad to avail themselves 
of expert Girl Scout as- 
sistance 





LEFT: She loves that bubble and 

in a minute she will tease her 

Manhattan Girl Scout friend to 
“let me do it’’ 


ABOVE: Many friends will pay 

“admission” for an outdoor 

meal cooked as these Cincinnati 

Ohio, Girl Scouts can cook— 
try it 


LEFT: “Try darning stockings, 

doing mending, making aprons 

and children’s rompers or other 

articles,’’ so say these Norfoik, 
Va., Girl Scouts 
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Some like it 


ot 
Some like it 


cold 


And either way, Malted Milk is a 
splendid food to help you keep 
fit. Both students and athletes 
make it part of their regular diet. 

These crisp October days when 
you’re hungry long before meal 
time, stop at the nearest soda 
fountain and order a tall, delicious 
glassful of Malted Milk, piping hot 
or icy cold, as you like. They'll 
serve you Borden’s, the favorite 
brand. 

You can get this same delicious 
malted milk in glass packages to 
mix at home. It’s a wonderful 
drink to pep you up and give you 
energy to do all the things you 
want to do. 


And Speaking of Milk 


Remember Borden’s Eagle Brand 
—the sweetened milk that thou- 
sands of boys and girls take to 
build up health and strength. 

And Borden’s Evaporated Milk 
—for all kinds of good cooking 
at home or on hiking and camp- 
ing trips. Makes wonderful 
candy, too. 

If you want the best milk for 
any use, ask for 


DBordens 




























Plays and Entertain- 


ments for Girls 


| Send for our new 


256 page Catalog and 


Special circular 


‘Plays for Girls” 


& 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York City 




















Troop 19 of Tacoma, Wash., in a Book Parade 
at their Girl Scout rally 


Our Scribes’ Corner 
News to broadcast at Troop Roll Call 


November is always an eventful month— 
just as every other month is eventful! But 
this November we are to have our Girl 
Scout Week—that time of times when we 
make our friends acquainted with what the 
Girl Scouts are doing. Don’t forget the 
date—November 7 to November 14—and if 
you haven’t yet made your plans, talk to 
your captain as soon as possible. Especially 
about that one night when every Girl Scout 
in your town will be cooking dinner for her 
mother. * * * Then there is Book Week, 
November 8 to November 14. Last year, 
ever so many troops had a Book Party to 
celebrate Book Week. The picture on this 
page was taken at such a party in Tacoma, 
Wash. Look closely and identify your old 
favorites—no need to tell you their names! 
A book party is a fine idea for a masquerade 
because it gives every one an idea for a 
costume forthwith. All you need do is de- 
cide upon your book or book character and 
your costume seems to make itself. * * * 
And then there is Thanksgiving when we 
fill Thanksgiving baskets for the Associated 
Charities or other organizations in our town. 
Last year Troop 78 of Chicago had an unus- 
ual addition to one of their baskets, the 
story of which we have been saving for ever 
so many months now. A week before Thanks- 
giving one of the troop was riding with her 
father in their automobile. In the traffic 
tie-up just ahead of them was a truck full 
of poultry. As the congestion was relieved 
the truck gave a sudden lurch and a duck 
was released. It scampered swiftly away. 
Gwendolyn’s father tried to signal the driv- 
er and to overtake him, but the traffic made 
that impossible. So, quickly -stopping his 
car, he gave chase to the duck. For two 
blocks, father and duck dashed along. Father 
won—bringing back the duck to daughter. 
Gwendolyn then took it home to their ga- 
rage, feeding it, and contributing it finally 
to the troop’s Thanksgiving basket. * * * 
The picture of Troop 10 of Scranton, Pa., 
on page 30 has a story all its own. Last 
spring, Louise Price of our National Camp 
Department and Helen Ferris, Editor of 
Tue American GirL, were guests of the 
Pennsylvania Order of the Go'den Eaglet 
at a luncheon given in Philadelphia. After 
luncheon Betty Reisman, Lieutenant of Troop 
10, Scranton, told Helen Ferris they had won 
three bugles by securing American Girt 
subscriptions and promised to have their 
picture taken. 








Wrigley’s chewing sweet 
is full of long lasting de- 
licious flavor and made 
of pure chicle and other 
ingredients of the high- 
est quality. 


It is good for you because 
of its benefits to teeth, 
gums and throat. 


It massages the gums and 
strengthens the jaws. 


The increased flow of 
saliva quenches thirst, 
clears the throat, and aids 
digestion. 


In every way it is all good. 
9 











Don’t forget that bargain—a two-year subscription for only $2.00 


November, 1925 
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Girls 


If you like stories of the real West! —Cricket 
had strange friends. Her father was a cavalry 
officer stationed on the frontier fifty years 
ago. Her playmates were horses and soldiers 
and Indians, and her life was always dangerous. 
But she had a wonderful time just the same. 


You will enjoy Mrs. Hooker’s new book as 
much as you did her others, Prince Jan and 
Star: the Story of an Indian Pony. 


CRICKET 


By Forrestine C. Hooker $1.75 


If you like to go to the theatre, you'll like 
reading about a girl who wanted to become 
an actress—and had courage and energy and 
luck enough to do it. 


FIREWEED 
By Ethel Cook Eliot $1.75 


—and if you have sisters or brothers of the 
fairy tale age, they’ll have a great time with 
The Wind Boy and Buttercup Days, also by 
Mrs. Eliot. 


Loyal’s snobbish schoolmates called her ‘‘the 
mill girl,’’ and sneered at her because she 
had gone out to earn money when her mother 
was sick. But in the end they had to admit 
she was better than they were. 


LOYAL MARY GARLAND 
By Loretta Ellen Brady $1.75 


Katherine solved the mystery — and had a 
good time doing it in 

THE VANISHING 
COMRADE 

By Ethel Cook Eliot $1.75 


You never knew anybody like Chi-Wee. 
She lived in a stone pueblo high ona mesa 
top overlooking the desert. She had plenty 
of adventures, but they were different, be- 
cause she was a little Indian girl. 


CHI-WEE 
By Grace Moon 


‘ 


$2.00 


Like 


Marty Lu was only fourteen, but she 
was a born housekeeper and manager. 
That was lucky for her sister and bro- 
thers, because she had to make a home 
for them —and did! 


MARTY LU 
By Mary Donahey 





$1.75 


In the stirring days when General Wash- 
ington was fighting for America, Mehit- 
able won the name of ‘‘Madcap’’ — and 
then proceeded to live up to it! 


MISTRESS MADCAP 
By Edith Bishop Sherman 


The Adirondacks seem like a funny place 
to find treasure —but when the family 
went there for the summer a small boy 
tumbled into it. 


THE TREASURE AT 
SHADY VALE, 

By Christine Whiting 
Parmenter 


$1.75 


$1.75 


Here’s a wonderful story of outdoor life, 
with lots of good advice about camping, 
and a splendid chapter on camp cooking. 


GIRLS IN THE 
HIGH SIERRAS 
By Katharine Ellis 


Barrett $2.00 


Robin lived on a farm and 
kept her eyes very wide open. 


Because she saw lots of things 
grown-ups couldn’t see, she 
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Books 


did a lot of things they 
couldn’t do. 


THE 

PERILOUS SEAT 
By Caroline Dale 
Snedeker $1.75 


There was just as much ex- 
citement in Greece of long 
ago as in our wildest West. 
In this book a girl of Delphi 
saves her country by her 
quick wit. 

WIDE-OPEN-EYE 
By Nina Purdy $1.50 


DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & CO. 
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Hildegarde Hawthorne’s 


new book, ‘‘Makeshift Farm,’’ is the jol'y 
story of the experiences and adventures of 
a charming family, who are compelled to re- 
tire to an old farm. $1.75 at all book- 
sellers. Write for free list of New Apple- 
ton Books for Girls, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 





Earl Reed Silvers 


writes a new book of lively adventure and 
athletics. ‘“‘Barry and Budd’’ is the story 
of the experiences of Barry and her friends 
on the water, seashore and in the country. 
$1.75 at booksellers. Write for free list 
of New Appleton Books for Girls. 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

35 West 32nd Street, New York 








A Mystery Story For Girls 


“The Mysterious Tutor,”’ by Gladys Blake, 
is a clever book about a search for buried 
treasure on an old Southern plantation, and 
of the new tutor who is under suspicion. 
$1.75 at all booksellers. ‘Write for free list 
of New Appleton Books for Girls. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 























































Likely Girl Scout Twins are Grace and Ruth 
Anderson of Troop 10, Roxbury, Mass. 


Our Patrol Corner 
Earning Money for Your Troop 


How many of you have twins in your 
Patrol Corner? Grace and Ruth Anderson 
belong to Troop 10, Roxbury, Mass. A 
year ago this troop started with fourteen 
girls and has now grown to thirty-five. They 
have received a banner for their excellent 
Girl Scout work and are looking forward to 
doing even more this coming year. (N.B— 
We hope, too, they are all subscribers to 
Tue American Girt and that Troop 10 is 
100 per cent registered at National Head- 
quarters!) How about it, Troop 10? * * * 
Now that every one is earning money for 
Girl Scout Registration dues or for a troop 
party or for Christmas or for something, we 
must tell you what the girls of Red Rose 
Troop, Osterville, Mass., did to raise money. 
(That is, after we have suggested to you 
our Earn-Your-Own Club, see page 44) 
Grace Crocker of the troop has written the 
following description for us, and their cap- 
tain, Miss Leonard, sent us the picture which 
you will find on page 30. “Our scheme is 
gathering up old newspapers. First of all, 
there was an announcement in the local 
paper, stating that on a certain date the 
Girl Scouts would visit each house to collect 
old newspapers. The people of our little 
community are very generous, so there was 
no trouble in conveying the papers back to 
our Girl Scout room. ‘Trucks, cars, and in 
some cases drivers were donated. The vil- 
lage was divided up into districts. with a 
truck and about three girls in charge of 
each district. At our room there were scales 
where the papers were weighed and tied by 
girls appointed for this duty. I remember 
that in one pile of papers there was a family 
of mice! People liked to get rid of their 
old papers, we found. We had engaged a 
junkman to cart the papers away, so that 
as soon as the papers were weighed we re- 
ceived our money, which was a good sum. 
We girls feel that most of the credit is due 
our captain, who suggested the plan to the 
troop and who did everything possible in 
making it a success for us. * * * Of course, 
as with every plan, you must consider whether 
this paper idea is what you wish to do 
where you live. In a city, it may not be 
so feasible as in a village like Osterville. 





A Book of Songs 


(Containing 257 Titles) 


















For Unison and Part 
Singing for Grades 
IV, V and VI 


Edited by Dr. Archibald T. Davison, 
Thomas Whitney Surette and Augustus 
D. Zanzig. 

Published in two Editions: 


‘Teachers Edition’ containing words, 
music and piano accompaniment. (Con- 
cord Series No. 14) n. $3.00 


“Students Edition’ containing words 
and melody only. (Concord Series No. 14) 
n. $1.25 


Education in music is primarily 
an education of the spirit. It must 
include knowledge and skill, but it 
must, above all, cultivate an eager- 
ness of spirit and a realization and 
love of the finer qualities of human 
nature—its loves and aspirations, 
its courage, joys and its delight in 
beauty. These qualities are the 
very essence of the best music, and 
they must have their way with 
the boy or girl. That best music 
is real music. No songs—so called 
—written to illustrate technical 
problems, and no merely pretty or 
sickly sentimental tunes written 
yesterday and forgotten to-mor- 
row, but music arising from a 
genuine need for expression, that 
has lasted by its vitality and 
beauty, and that continues to be 
a means of full, joyous expression. 
THIS BOOK CONTAINS 
ONLY SUCH MUSIC. 


Note: ““A Book of Songs” enjoys 
enthusiastic endorsement of Girl 
Scouts (Inc.) as does also the operetta 
“Robin Hood,” by Kate Stearns Page. 
(Concord Series No. 8) __ pr. $ .60 


E. C. Schirmer Music Co. 
221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















The New Midget Pin 


Girl Scouts, Leaders, Commis- 
sioners, Council Members, and 
other persons actively interested in 
Scouting now may have a tiny 
golden trefoil to wear when not in 
uniform, Just like the tenderfoot 
pin, only smaller, in the size you 


see above. Gold filled, $.50. 


National Equipment 
Department 
670 Lexington Ave.. New York, N. Y. 














Clarice Detzer has an adventure story in our December issue 
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Logomach y | 


Everybody Laughs! 


BRADLEY spelling game with cards that 

has never been equalled. It has been the 

best for generations. You do not have to be 
a good speller to play Logomachy, but it soon 


makes you a prize winner. Price, $1.25. 


Other famous Bradley games are: 
UNCLE WIGGILY —From Howard R. Garis’ 
entertaining Uncle Wiggily stories. Live over again 
the adventures of Uncle Wiggily Longears, with 
all your playmates enjoying the fun with you. 
Price, 85c. 
PIRATE AND TRAVELER—which takes you 
' around the world by regular steamship, railroad, 
dog sled and caravan routes. Price, $2.00. 
THREE GUARDSMEN —taken from Dumas’ 
famous Three Musketeers—and just as full of 
thrills as the story. Price, $1.25. 
RUMME —another great card gamewith 11 others, 
including Reno, Argentina, etc. Price, 85c. 
SPOOF — The Cheer Up game based on a legend 
of the ancient Inca Indians of Peru. Price, $1.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY THE WORLDS BEST 


65 Park Street | SpringSield, Mess. AMES 
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The Lost King of Oz 


By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


The eighteenth of the Famous Oz 
| Books is all about an Oz mystery 
and a lost monarch. There is fun 
and adventure in every line and 
The Lost King will prove a worthy 
rival for popularity in the hearts of 
young readers with The Scarecrow, 
The Tin Woodman, and Jack Pump- 
kinhead. 

A fine, big book bound in cloth, 
9x7 inches, with many illustra- 
tions—12 in colors. The annual Oz 
book is the young folks’ book event 
of the year. 








Here is a list of the famous Oz 


Books. 
By L. Frank Baum 
| The Land of Oz The Scarecrow of | 
| Ozma of Oz ee 
Dorothy and the  Rinkitink in Oz 
Wizard in Oz The st Princess 


of Oz 
The Road to Oz The Tin Woodman 





| 
| 
| Thee, Randa City at Ox 
oO Zz . 
| ThePecchwork Gui ab Sega of Os 
of Oz The Royal Book of 
Tik-Tok of Oz Oz 


| By Ruth Plumly Thompson 


Kabumpo in Oz 
| The Cowardly Lion 
of Oz 


Grampa in Oz 
The Lost King 
of Oz 


| At all bookstores 
$1.60 net per volume 


| Publishers, Reilly & Lee, Chicago | 






























=m CLASSRINGS&PINS 
n —t en pear ago 
a 
ay eo cain. * Prices "t. 20 yy $8. 00 Gi: 


Tf each. No order for class, society, club 
4 emblems too oon teo small, 
made on 














METAL ARTS CO., inc., 


ny South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 























SCOUT LEADERS 
Teach by Games 





‘*Scouting Is Fun”’ 
By MARJORIE S. KIRK 
A collection of games for 
use by Girl Scout Leaders. 
for Tenderfoot and Second 


Scout 
Games 


Troop Class taught by games 
Meetings | Pocket Size 50c Prepaid 
Hikes Onondaga Council Girl 


Scouts 
Clark Music Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 




















Our Play 


(Continued from page 19) 

we could move as we pleased. ‘To enter 
the tent, we stepped behind the door. The 
island was a cardboard placard saying, “This 
is an island,” and placed on a small rug. 
Sheets of paper printed in large black let- 
ters made all announcements. The pro- 
grams and tickets were donated by a print- 
ing company. 

To give a play like this, other troops may 
adapt the Oz idea to their own girls, or 
may use any other book they wish, but to 
insure entire success, one must have a Mrs 
Adams. 


Note: This delightful description of 
how the Palo Alto Girl Scouts wrote 
and produced their own play was writ- 
ten at the special request of the Editor. 
The girls charged fifteen and twenty- 
five cents admission to their perform- 
ance and so raised their thirty-five 
dollars for the National Girl Scout 
Headquarters’ fund—an excellent plan 
for any troop wishing to be 100% 
registered at Headquarters! — Helen 
Ferris. 


Candy Recipes 


(Continued from page 28) 

time, stirring until well mixed, before each 
addition. Continue adding a spoonful at a 
time until mixture is very stiff. then take out 
on a board, and knead with the hands until 
perfectly smooth. Use as stuffing for dates, 
for nut creams, or for centers for chocolates 
and bonbons. 

Fondant may be colored by the addition 
of pink, green, yellow, lavender, or orange 
color paste, and other flavors may be used 
instead of vanilla. 


Prune Creams 


Large prunes 
Orange juice 


Orange fondant or 
orange cream 

Granulated sugar 
Wash prunes, soak until plump in orange 
juice to cover, then steam until soft. Drain. 
remove stones, fill prunes with fondant rolled 
into balls a little larger than a prune stone, 
close the prunes, and roll in granulated sugar. 


Peanut Brittle—I 


1% cups sugar 
24 cup corn syrup 
24 cup cold water 
2 tablespoons but- 


11% cups shelled raw 
Spanish peanuts 

4 tablespoon vanilla 

34 tablespoon soda 


Y/, tablespoon cold water 

Put sugar, corn syrup, and two-thirds cup 
cold water in iron kettle, stir until mixture 
boils, cover and boil three minutes. Remove 
cover, and boil to 275° F. Add butter and 
peanuts, and stir constantly about ten min- 
utes, or until peanuts are cooked. Add va- 
nilla and soda dissolved in half a tablespoon 
cold water. Stir until thoroughly mixed. 
and turn on slightly buttered marble slab or 
agate tray. Spread as thinly as possible, and 
lift constantly while cooling, using a spatula, 
and pull to distribute nuts evenly. Flatten 
with palm of hand, and break in pieces. 


Peanut Brittle—II 


2 tablespoons but- ™% cup molasses 
ter 4 cup water 
114 cups sugar 1 cup shelled peanuts 
¥Y% cup corn syrup % teaspoon soda 
Melt butter in saucepan, add sugar, corn 
syrup, molasses, and water, and boil until 
brittle when tried in cold water. Add pea- 
nuts and soda, mix thoroughly, pour into 
buttered pans, and crease in squares. 











PLAYS, 


SONGS 


AND 


CARDS 


FOR 


CHRIST- 
MAS 











The 
WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





New Plays 
for Christmas 


The Nativity in 
The Manger 


A Christmas tableau 
using a processional and 
choir singing the old 
carols. $ .50 


St. Francis of 
Assisi 


St. Francis teaches his 
“little brothers,” the 
birds and beasts, not to 
quarrel and leads them 
to the manger on 
Christmas Eve. $ .50 


Christ is Born in 
Bethlehem 


Prophets, oo shep- 
herds and k seek 
the Christ fo) - him 
inthe manger. $ .50 


% 


Christmas and 
New Year Songs 


Carols from lands 
across the sea to make 
rich your Christmas 
program. $ .50 


§ 


Christmas Cards 
that Tell the 
Christmas Story 


$1.00 


Beautiful old paintings 
of the Nativity exqui- 
sitely reproduced in col- 

. Every Girl Scout 
should earn her Christ- 
mas money by selling 
these. $20 profit on ‘ 
100 boxes. 


12 inbox - - 














Send in your plan for furnishing the Girl’s Own Room 
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Little Log Schoolhouse 


(Continued from page 25) 
fought her way along the side of the room 
and finaly reached the unconscious child. 
But how could she ever get back to the 
ladder again, carrying little Mary, as she 
must, in her arms? 

Old Dick Farley, coming leisurely across 
the hill above the mesa, was horrified to see 
a thick cloud of smoke pouring from the 
roof of the schoolhouse, almost half a mile 
away. Slipping on his skis, and putting all 
his strength into his stride, he set off down 
the snowy hillside, gliding at breakneck speed. 
He saw the children dash out of the school- 
house and run wildly down the road He 
saw Patty snatch the blanket from one of 
the horses and dash back into the building. 
but he could not make her hear his call to 
wait. A few minutes later he reached the 
schoolyard, kicked off his skis, and ran into 
the schoolhouse. Jenny Fitch, dumb with 
terror, met him at the door and pointed up 
at the open trapdoor, from which the smoke 
curled thick and black. 

“Good heavens, is Patty up there?” cried 
old Dick, and Jenny could only nod her 
head and beg him to “save her, save teacher, 
please!” 

With a flying leap old Dick reached the 
trap door and pulled himself up into the 
attic. The whole central portion of the 
floor was blazing madiy now, and the glare 
blinded him for a moment. Then he caught 
sight of Patty, staggering toward him, car- 
rying a small, blanket-wrapped figure in her 
arms. As he called to her, she swayed for- 
ward and fell. 

How he crawled to them and carried them 
both back to the ladder and so down to 
safety, o.d Dick could never clearly remem- 
ber. But his wonderful strength stood him 
in good stead, and at last they were all 
three safely outside, where the cold pure air 
quickly revived the two girls. 

Ranchers, hurrying to the scene from all 
directions, soon put out the fire with great 
masses of wet snow. And little Mary, badly 
frightened but unhurt by her adventure, was 
taken home by kindly neighbors. 

But Patty, after the excitement was over, 
found that her heavy shoes had literally 
burned through, and both her feet were 
painful'y scorched. Old Dick put her on 
one of the rancher’s horses and walked beside 
her across the fields to the Clinton ranch. 
There after her burns were treated and 
softly bandaged, Patty was put to bed by 
motherly Mrs. Clinton, with strict orders to 
rest. It was several hours before she would 
even allow old Dick Farley to come in. 

“I passed a young fel.er outside your door. 
Miss Patty,” said old Dick. “Swears he 
won’t leave till he knows you’re all right 
again. Cryin’ like a baby he is.” 

“Better let me send him away, Patty,” 
urged Mrs. Clinton. “It’s only that oldest 
Height boy.” 

“Oh, no, let him come in,” murmured Pat- 
ty, “I want to see him.” And into the room 
stumbled a most repentant Jake, tear-stained 
and pale. 

“Oh, teacher,” he sobbed, “if it wasn’t 
for you, little Mary would-a been burned to 
death! And now you’re hurt and sufferin’ 
and it’s all my fault. Please, please say 
you forgive me!” He flung himself down 
beside the bed and hid his face. 

“Don’t cry, Jake,” said Patty. 
I forgive you.” 

Jake stood up with a more manly look 
than had ever before been seen on his face. 
“Listen, teacher,” he said, “if any of those 
kids dare to give you any more trouble, just 
leave ’em to me!” 

And Patty, smiling bravely at him, knew 
that he would keep his word. 
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This all-star girls’ team 
makes remarkable record 


on KEDS 









: . Sn 


shoe gives a sure ri; 
smoothest floor an 


HALLENGERS of all inde- 

pendent girls’ basketball 
teams in the Southwest—and 
victors over all comers! 

That’s the record of this famous 
Guthrie, Oklahoma, basketball 
team—all former players on high 
school National Championship 
teams. 

This fast team wears Keds 
because—says their manager— 
Keds are “the only shoes that 
give us the desired service and 
still not burden us with weight.” 

Leading players—men and 
women—in all sports wear Keds 
because Keds are superior in 
comfort, service and long wear. 


@, They are not Keds unless the 


name Keds is on the shoe 


THE GUTHRIE REDBIRDS basket - 
ball team. Their fast, brilliant play- 
ing has won them nation-wide fame | 


An athletic-trim Keds model 
—popular everywhere. This 


to stand the hardest athletic 













on the 
is built 


An all-purpose Keds 
model — distinguished 
for springy lightness, 
comfort and long wear. 


Keds are made with soles of tough 
springy rubber—grown on our own 
plantations in the East Indies. The 
uppers are of strong durable canvas — 
light and comfortable. And there’s a 
special Feltex innersole to absorb per- 
spiration and keep the feet cool. 

But make sure that the shoes you buy 
have the name Keds on them. For if 
they don’t carry the name, they are not 
Keds. Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company—and 
the name Keds is put on every one. 
They come in all the popular styles 
—prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 

Look for the name Keds—avoid 
substitutes! 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports is full of 
interesting information—on games, sports 
and dozens of other subjects. Sent free 
if you address Dept. 7, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
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{An Augusta Huiell Seaman ghost story in December 
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CThe book of 


| YOUR GIRL SCOUT DAUGHTER | 


MOTHERS AND FATHERS 
In Time For Christmas! 


SS SSS 














This book of Girl Scout Short Stories (reprints from THE AMERICAN | 
GIRL Magazine) published by the Girl Scouts, Inc., for your daughter. | 


Whether Girl Scout or not, she will revel in the healthy, happy tales 
of adventure, mystery, sports and good times. 


Her favorite stories by Augusta Huiell Seaman, Emilie Benson and | 
Alden Arthur Knipe, Jane Abbott and Edith Ballinger Price—at last, | 
in one volume, so that she may keep and treasure them always. | 


Generously illustrated in black and white and full color. Bound in } 
cloth with color jacket. Price $2.00 | 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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Waul and 


(Continued from page 12) 
bracelet were less valuable, or if it were 
merely mine! But remember it is your sis- 
ter’s. And it is worth a fortune. No. We’ve 
got to go through with this unpleasant busi- 
ness.” 

Max Colt spoke suavely from his low chair 
at the corner of the fireplace, and a little at 
Mr. Waul’s back. “Don’t be concerned about 
us, Mrs. Merriman. Certainly, as Mr. Waul 
and Miss Collins say, it is better to have the 
whole thing cleared up. It’s my personal 
opinion that the maid took it. But perhaps 
the best way to prove that is by elimination, 
eh, Mr. Waul? Prove all of us innocent and 
there’s only the maid left. Isn’t that so?” 

Mr. Waul turned and looked down at Max 
speculatively. His eyes were extremely keen 
and Jane, from her position, could see them 
narrow, but he neglected to answer. 

But Mrs. Merriman had her. way to the 
extent of getting the young people to dance 
again to her own playing. And a little later 
they played games of her organizing. Jane 
saw her managing side now. In spite of Aunt 
Augusta, who was plainly fuming, the games 
and the dancing went on until bedtime, and 
there was no more discussion of the “lost” 
bracelet. But Jane, herself, was left a little 
out of the enforced merriment. She had defi- 
nitely offended Max Co!t by snubbing him 
when he criticized the party, that first dance 
they had danced. Apparently Max had de- 
termined that there would never be another 
dance with Jane Dyke. Cecil had been en- 
tirely beguiled by pretty Sylvia Hunt-Smith 
and made himself her continuous partner. 
Donald King, being a very good and proper 
young man, had started with Grace, his 
hostess, and perhaps because neither of them 
had any conversation or spriteliness, and so 
the mutual demands on them were gratify- 
ingly simple, they clung to each other under 
any pretext that offered. 

There remained Paul Waul, a possible part- 
ner for Jane. But Paul Waul was absent- 
minded. He danced with Beryl once or twice, 
and sought out the sulking Max’s company 
in the dim corner where he hovered now and 
then; for the rest he stood on the hearth-rug, 
musing. It was all a very new experience to 
Jane, this being neglected by the young men. 
Her good looks and her straightforward com- 
radeliness had always, until this evening, 
given her an easy popularity. She repeated 
to herself at varying intervals Max Colt’s 
earlier sentiment, “It’s a funny house party.’ 

But some one still cared about her and 
had her in mind. Up in her luxurious room, 
which was really Aunt Augusta’s, after good 
nights had been said, Jane found her siippers 
and dressing gown carefully laid out and the 
sheets turned down. 

That must be that nice Marie. Jane smiled 
at the idea of that kind young woman being 
a thief. She grew grave and very sorry that 
it was she herself who had first mentioned the 
possibility, downstairs, of its being one of 
the servants. But then she remembered how, 
on their arrival, Marie had been leaning from 
the window over there -looking after the 
gypsy woman, with her face strained and 
her hands clenched on the window ledge. 
That certainly had been very odd. But did 
it fit in anywhere? How could it have any- 
thing to do with the stolen bracelet? It had 
occurred an hour or two before the “crime.” 

In bed, and with the lights out, Jane lay 
as wide awake as though it were early morn- 
ing and she had already had her night’s rest. 
That was due to her excitement, of course. 
How odd that it should be poor, colorless 
Grace Merriman who had furnished all this 
excitement, or rather her house party that 
was furnishing it. Jane had confidently ex- 
pected a dull week-end, and now Well. 
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she wouldn’t object to a little dullness, now. 

room was very black, she noticed, as 
black as a vault; though, grinning in the 
dark, she recalled to herself that she had 
never been in a vault. Her amusement, how- 
ever, ended abruptly and she held her breath, 
her head lifted from her pillow, listening. Her 
door was opening. She was sure it was open- 
ing. And in proof, there was a damp, cold 
wind blowing across her bed from the foot. 
The windows of the room were all at her 
head, and since the wind was from the other 
side of the house, until that instant of the 
opening of her door there had been no 
draught. Now, however, the window shades 
were rattling, a paper from somewhere 
rustled to the floor, and Jane’s soft cur's 
were actually blown on her forehead. 

Jane reached for the switch connecting 
with her bedside light. But her groping 
hands could not find it. Was she at the 
wrong side of the bed? She tried the other 
side, without success. And while she reached 
about in the dark she noticed how the roar 
of the surf had increased, even on this side 
of the house, away from the sea. It came 
so loudly and distinctly that it might almost 
be pounding on the footboard of her bed. 
She strained her eyes in the darkness and 
could see nothing of her room, not an 
outline, not even the windows. She swept 
her hands in circles, trying desperately for 
the switch. She must have light. Who had 
come into her room through the opening 
door with the wind? 

Jane was suddenly very much afraid. “Who 
is there?” she whispered above the commo- 
tion the wind made. But there was no reply. 
She was sitting bolt up in bed now, straining 
her eyes for a human figure in the room, and 
her ears for some human movement. She re- 
membered that people who steal sometimes 
do even more dreadful things. Horrible crimes 
have been committed for jewels in history 
and in fiction. Were there any jewels in this 
room of Aunt Augusta’s? No, probably she 
had removed any she had with her to her 
new temporary sleeping quarters. But the 
thief might not think of that. The thief 
might, in fact, think that Aunt Augusta was 
still sleeping here. Of course, the thief was 
not one of the house party, no boarding-school 
boy or girl would dare to do such a thing 
even if he or she had the crazy temptation. 
Jane was sure of this now. How had she 
ever suspected any of them? No, it was one 
of the servants, or a gypsy, or some one hid- 
ing in the house. It had really been almost 
dark in the drawing-room while Bery! played. 
Some one might have been there, not seen 
at all. And now that some one was here in 
Jane’s room! 

She gave up trying to find the switch and 
considered screaming. Only the memory of 
Mr. Paul Waul’s quizzical, humorous face 
restrained her. She didn’t want him rushing 
to find her frightened into hysterics because 
the wind had blown her door open. How 
could she be sure it wasn’t just the wind? 
But how could it be the wind? She could 
remember no door on the opposite side of 
the liall. No, she was sure there was only a 
blank wall there. How could the wind come 
through a blank wall and blow her door 
open? 

And just as she was on the verge of swal- 
lowing her pride and shrieking, blessed relief 
came. A dim light dawned simultaneously 
with the clicking of an electric-light switch. 
Her door had become a block of soft light: 
and it was wide open.. Some one had turned 
on a nightlight in the hall. Now Jane could 
see her night stand and her own electric 
switch. She turned it and looked about the 
room. Everything was quiet. The shades 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from page 39) 
were no longer blowing. And there was no 
one there. Slipping into her dressing gown, 
she went to stand in her half-opened door, 
looking up and down the hall. Not a soul in 
sight. But some one had been there, of course, 
only an instant ago to turn on the light. 
That was very comforting. A thief wouldn’t 
turn on a light. But the wind that had blown 
through the door, and was not blowing now? 
What of that—where had it come from? There 
was no draught in the hall, and no doors or 
windows on the opposite side through which 
the wind might come. That wind had been 
cueer, no getting away from that. But then 
Jane wasn’t afraid of wind. It was the idea 
of a thief having come for the rest of Aunt 
Augusta’s jewels that had frightened her. 

“What a silly I’ve been!” Jane thought. 
“Wouldn’t Jim laugh!” Jim was her brother, 
and the thought of the heartiness of his 
laughter could he know how she had been 
behaving the last few minutes, was the final 
touch that cleared the air for her. She 
chuckled to herself. 

“If Jim were here he’d think the whole 
thing just a lark,” she mused. “What he’d do 
would be to turn detective himself. He wouldn’t 
meekly hand the case over to Mr. Waul— 
not /im—and huddle back with the supposed 
criminals. When I tell him about it all, how 
interested he’ll be! But how much more fun 
it would be to tell him I’d solved the mystery 
myself, found the thief and the bracelet and 
everything. I could begin at the very begin- 
ning in telling it and keep the solution until 
the last, like a detective story. Only he’d be 
more interested than in any detective story 
because it would be true and I’d be the de- 
tective! Hurrah! Nothing so good as this 
has ever happened to him to tell, not even 
that time in Canada, with father, when they 
thought the guide had run away with the 
supplies and they were lost. Or at least this 
is certainly as good as that. Let’s see. How 
to begin.” 

Of course, she decided that the first thing 
to do was to “return to the scene of the 
crime.” That is the way she phrased it to 
herself. “Down there, sitting just where I 
was sitting when it happened, I can better 
remember all the action, what each person 
did and said,” she thought. 

In less than three minutes, such was the 
simplicity of Jane’s clothes and her hair 
dressing, she was ready to creep from her 
room on tiptoe and down to the drawing-room 
No need to fumble for electric-light switches 
here: the fires were still burning in the two 
fireplaces, and though safely behind their 
screens, lent sufficient light to the room for 
Jane’s purposes, if a rather shifting and 
shadowy light. 

“It’s all the better,” Jane thought. “It was 
about as light as this while Beryl played, 
only a steadier light, of course.” 

Jane walked serenely, still on tiptoe, to- 
ward the piano, and the cluster of chairs still 
grouped about it. All her tenseness and ner- 
vousness were gone. She was simply having 
a very good time now, playing at her game. 
Jim was her unseen audience. It was to her 
as though he sat back there in one of the 
shifting shadows, watching her with admiring 
eyes. She was on the stage, and he in the 
front row ready to applaud when the act was 
done. Her movements became dramatic. She 
took the same chair she had occupied during 
that half hour of music in the twilight, that 
critical half hour when the bracelet was 
stolen. Leaning her chin on her clasped hands 
in the approved detective manner and nar- 
rowing her eyelids, she gave herself up to 
what she considered keen analytical thinking. 

She would begin with Sylvia. Sylvia was 
one of those on whom, in her own mind, no 
suspicion had yet fallen. But every one knows 
that it is always the very most innocent ap- 
pearing who is likely to be guilty, at least in 
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detective stories. So to begin with, just be- 
cause of her seeming innocence, Sylvia should 
receive her most careful attention. 

And now it came to her that Sylvia had 
been restless. She had changed her chair 
several times while Beryl played. She had 
lifted up and put down again little objects 
on the table over there by the fireplace. But 
had she approached the piano itself? Jane 
could not remember that she had. Still, she 
had moved about so constantly, rattled the 
things as she lifted or put them back on the 
table, made so much noise with her heels on 
the polished floor that Jane, who cared about 
Beryl’s music, had been really annoyed with 
her at the time. But in spite of all her forced 
reliving of the scene, and in spite of her best 
simulating of detective attitudes, Jane could 
not become sure whether Sylvia had ever 
actually been within touching distance of 
the piano or not. She rather thought she 
had not. 

In order she took up the others. Max Colt, 
quite certainly, had gone to the piano and 
leaned there, his back to Aunt Augusta. The 
bracelet, supposing it had not already been 
stolen, would have been directly between his 
elbows. After that he had wandered about the 
walls, appearing to look at pictures, and at 
some time during the playing—the time not 
known exactly—he had slipped out of the 
room. And Max Colt was a queer sort of 
boy anyway, or at least unique in Jane’s ex- 
perience, with his slicked-back hair, his long 
sleepy eyes, his too perfect manners. But 
she must not convict him through prejudice. 
He must have his chance with the rest. 

Cecil came next. He had been the first to 
hunt around under the piano, where it really 
might have dropped, as Mr. Waul had al- 
ready pointed out. But something in the way 
he had protested and reddened and stuttered 
gave Jane no very long pause over Cecil. “He 
never did it,” she assured herself. 

Donald King! She had forgotten him en- 
tirely. What a quiet fellow he was! Like 
Grace. She chuckled softly as she contem- 
plated how well those two got on together. 
But now she remembered that he had sat 
over there in that low, chintz-covered chair, 
within arm’s reach of the bracelet all the 
time! Or at least it looked within arm’s 
reach. She was quite sure that the chair had 
not been moved since. None of the chairs in 
the group had been moved, for they were 
well out of the way of the dancing. She 
could make certain about that arm’s reach. 
She was glad of something to do at last in 
this business beyond sitting and thinking. 

She tiptoed across to Donald’s chair and 
lounged in it as he had probably lounged 
during the music. Then, dramatically, still 
remembering her brother Jim was her audi- 
ence, with all the slyness she could assume, 
she reached her hand toward that spot on 
the piano where the bracelet had been placed 
by Aunt Augusta. But her hand never 
touched the piano. A creaking board and the 
distinct sound of a breath sharply drawn not 
far from her shoulder stayed her movement. 
She suspended her own breathing the better 
to listen. It did not come again. But she 
was absolutely certain of what she had 
heard. 

She clenched the arms of her chair. She 
dared not turn her head. But now, though 
there was no sound in the room, save that of 
the dropping embers in the fireplaces and the 
irregular tapping of the bare boughs of the 
dwarfed apple tree on a window-pane, she 
was absolutely certain that some one was 
standing directly behind her back in a velvet 
black shadow, looking at her and holding his 
breath as she was ho'ding hers. 

Who stands there—thief or detective? 
Which one acts first, and what does he 
—or she—do? Find out in December. 


(To be Continued) 
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tales of the lost Atlantis to Ponce de Leon, here 
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over 10. 
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Whos Who in Fall 
Books 


By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Lit- 


erature 


It so happened that the very first package 
I opened when I returned from Europe and 
tackled the great pile of book packages that 
had been gathering, was one by a special 
friend and favorite of yours, Jane Abbott. 
But this is a brand new kind of book, not 
only for her but for anybody. Polly Put 
the Kettle On is the name of it, and it is 
written in collaboration with Henrietta Wil- 
cox Penny. When Dr. May’s cook is sud- 
denly called away, his young daughter Polly 
light-heartedly undertakes to prepare a fine 
dinner, gets into the usual mess—did you 
ever try to cook some of the things that 
sound so easy in the cook-book?—and then 
wisely takes advice from the mother of 
her best friend, Peg. This experienced lady 
teaches her just what to do, step by step— 
in just the way that my mother’s cook taught 
me, I am happy to say, only I was a young 
married woman when [ started! All that 
she teaches is set down as she does it. 
recipes and all. It is so clear and so well 
woven into an amusing story, that all you 
need is to start the first chapter and you 
will be clamoring for a chance to try it out 
on the stove. Lippincott publishes this book. 

The next is also by one of your best 
friends, Augusta Huiell Seaman, and is called 
Bluebonnet Bend (Century). You have long 
since learned to look to her for the best 
mystery stories written, especially for girls, 
and this is one that keeps you guessing, but 
the feature that sets it off from the others 
is that, taking place in Texas, the mystery 
leads you back into history. You know they 
made history rapidly in that part of the 
country where the bluebonnets grow, and 
made it in brilliant colors. 

History figures in Tonty of the Iron Hand, 
by Everett McNeil (Dutton), a hero story 
for boys, but you know as well as I do 
that what is written for boys gets read by 
girls quite as often. Tonty was one of 
the men with La Salle, and the boy telling 
the story shared their adventures in their 
journey “down that great river the Missis- 
sippi.” There is a map on the end papers, and 
those of you who live along their route will 
of course find it especially interesting, but 
any one would have trouble in putting it 
down, once begun. The more stories like 
these you read the better for your history; 
life was a fast and furious business for us 
in those days, what with timber wolves and 
tomahawks, and bears the size of buffaloes. 

Speaking of bears, there is a new book 
called Stories of Bears (Crowell) gathered 
by Lillian Gask for children of the Brow- 
nie age, with colored pictures. She says. 
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and I agree with her, that children love 
them best of all wild animals. Well, for 
that matter, bears can’t get along without 
children once they get used to their so- 
ciety. I was to!d at the New York Zoo that 
if they passed by the cages and didn’t stop 
and talk and admire the great furry fellows, 
for a day or so, the bears would grow sad 
and restless and feel neglected and misun- 
derstood! These are nine stories that any- 
one who loves animals would like. 

Here is another special friend of yours 
with a new book for girls, Fireweed, by Ethel 
Cook Eliot (Doubleday Page), which will 
be out by the time this is printed. It is for 
older girls—the heroine is sixteen—and more 
especially for those who have dreams of go- 
ing on the stage. It is really a novel for 
girls, a kind of story that is hard to write 
and delightful to read if done as well as 
this one. (Does the fireweed grow near 
you? I saw masses of it in Europe this 
summer, growing in gardens, and it looked 
like a friend from home.) 

Every now and then some one asks me 
for a good book about the stars, for the use 
of young people, and though there are sev- 
eral of these already, a new one has come 
in that is just a little different from any I 
have seen. This is The Young Folks’ Book of 
the Heavens, by Mary Proctor the astrono- 
mer (Little, Brown). There are not only 
star maps and directions for finding one’s 
way about the constellations, but any num- 
ber of the legends that have for ages clus- 
tered about the stars, and not a little of the 
historical anecdote that is so rich concern- 
ing them, the style is so easy to follow that 
you will keep reading on and on until the 
last chapters, in which the author takes you 
to some of the famous observatories of the 
world (three of the most famous are in the 
United States) and shows you the marvelous 
telescopes that there sweep the skies. 

Trail’s End, by Beth B. Gilchrist (Cen- 
tury), is another of the new books in which 

have a personal interest, for it is the 
story of a girls’ winter camp in Vermont, 
and Vermont is my father’s state, so I know 
what a marvelous place it can be in winter. 
Ten jolly girls and their hostess spend ten 
days there with skiis, snowshoes and other 
helps to sports. Jumping clear to the other 
side of the map you come upon another 
new book for girls, Barbara of Telegraph 
Hil (Stokes), by Stella G. Perry, a mys- 
tery story centering in San Francisco. Bar- 
bara is deserted by a faithless nurse at the 
time of the great earthquake, and only a 
lovely little Chinese coat remains as a clue 
to her parentage. Barry and Budd, by Earl 
Reed Silvers (Appleton), is about a summer 
of boys and girls on a long vacation, first 
in New Jersey, then in a lumber country and 
then at the seashore; there is certainly plenty 
of excitement, and I should think those boys 
and girls would have hated to go back to 
the comparatively dull life of school. But, 
then, they must have been ready for a rest, 
after all these strenuous doings. 

And Book Week with us again November 
8th to 14th. 

Girl Scouts everywhere enjoy Book Week 
and here it is again, November 8th to 14th. 
Of course the minute any one says “Book 
Week,” we think of a Book Party and what 
fun it is to make a costume depicting one 
of our favorite characters. Last year, in our 
November issue, we described just such a 
party as it was given by the Girl Scouts of 
Baltimore. Try it during Book Week—it 
will make an enchanting masquerade idea 
for you. 

The best part of Book Week is that your 
own librarian will be planning a celebration 
of Book Week with exhibits and posters. 
Tell your captain to ask her what the library 
is planning and perhaps you can have a 

(Continued on next page) 














Plays and Play Costuming 


Do you know 
that boys used 
to take women’s 
parts on the 
stage? 
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Aren’t you glad 
you live today, 
and can be Lady 
Macbeth if you 
wish? 


RITUAL AND $ COSTUMING A 
DRAMATIZED PLAY 
FOLKWAYS Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Edith Reed Jasspon Rhea Wells 
Beatrice Becker For Amateurs Young or Old 
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PAPA PARA PARA ARAR 


A costume book for historic 
plays, telling all the ama- 
teur wants to know about 
costuming — from cutting 
the patterns for Hamlet's 
plus fours, to the making 
and dyeing of Naomi's 
dress. 


For Amateur Young Players 


A book of simplified dram- 
atizations of famous tales 
and rituals of other lands, 
for young people in school, 
camp, community and 
church. 

Rich 
tions. 
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24 costume plates with 
patterns. 


Price $3.00 


in original sugges- 
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Price $2.50 : 
At all bookstores 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Saint Elizabeth of the Roses 
A country home school 
Open all year. One hour from New York. Special attention 
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to girls desiring . id two years’ course in Child 
. z c Study, Kinder, and Home Economics. Leads to House 
Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Diploma. Bathi iAthletica, ate, Music. 


Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. Used 
generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


“The School that develops initiative” 
MRS. W. B. STODDARD, Directress 
Phone Darien 16-5 Noroton, Conn. 
us today if you really want 


GIRLS sis srry 


for selling Christmas Cards, Tags and Seals is a 
winner! Send for a box and try it. 


THE OWL ART SHOPS 


19 Sever Street, Worcester, Mass. 





| Baco BATIK Dyes 
| 
| 


Ask your captain to write 


_ BACHMEIER & & COMPANY 


| 
| 450 West 37th hag ‘New York City 
Department 10 


























Have you entered out Girls’ Own Room Contest? 
See page 24 of our October issue 














A coasting accident that brought a strange turn of events—in December 
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| 
_ New Books From Beacon Hill — 
| That Every Girl Scout Should Read | 





jJO’S BOYS, and How They 


Turned Out. 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT 


| This new volume in The Beacon Hill 
| Bookshelf is a sequel to “Little Women” 
} and “Little Men,” and completes the story 

of the March family, taking Jo’s boys 

through their home struggles and adven- 
| tures. With eight illustrations in color by 
. Burd. $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 
BOOK OF DISCOVERY 
By T. C. BRIDGES 


The adventures of great explorers—Leif 
Erikson the Norseman, Marco Polo the 
Venetian, Balboa, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Cortes and_ Pizarro, Columbus, Henry 
Hudson, Baffin, Livingstone, and, in our 
own day, Captain Scott, Amundsen and 
Peary. All have added to the world’s 
possessions, by finding new continents and 
islands and waters by opening up unex- 
| plored areas and linking up with civiliza- 
tion the various outposts of strange 
| peoples and strange lands. The exploits 
} of those who have done these marvellous 
things furnish a book of the most thrill- 

ing adventure. With many illustrations 

in color and in black-and-white. 2.00 


a&@ Send for our free catalogue of “Books for Boys and Girls of All Ages’ 
and our beautifully illustrated circular of “The Beacon Hill Bookshelf.” 


These books are for sale at all Booksellers 


Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers | 


By BERTHA E. BUSH 
This delightful story, in The Beacon Hill | 
Bookshelf, tells how a shy but plucky } 
girl faced the pioneers’ hardships 
angers when Iowa was on the frontier. 

A graphic, sometimes thrilling, picture of 


actual conditions. With five illustrations 
in color by Henry C. Pitz. $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 


BOOK OF THE HEAVENS 
By MARY PROCTOR 


| 
| 
that tells about the | 
| 


and 


A fascinating book 


sun, the moon, the various planets—in- 
cluding our own earth—the comets, the 
meteorites and shooting stars, the won- 


derful Milky Way, and the famous big 
stars, and also about the celebrated astrono- 
mers and their observatories. With 120 
illustrations and diagrams. $2.00 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK | 
By MARGARET WARDE 


The popular author of the “Betty Wales” 
books tells how Biddy and Buddy, with 
the aid of their very clever and thought- | 
ful mother, celebrate holidays each month | 
of the year. Iilustrated, $2.00 


























Margaret Robins 
of Ohio 
is a_ successful 
member of our 
Earn - Your-Own 
Club. 


She earns her 
own money. 


Don’t you wish 
to do it, too? 











Do you wish 
to earn your 
own money? 


Here’s 
the way 





Try Margaret Robins’ successful plan 
It solves the problem of how to get money for Christmas 


How much money do you need? 

Margaret Robins is one of hundreds of 
American Girl readers who have found in 

our Earn-Your-Own Club a way to earn 
money for what they want. 

This is the best time of the year to do it, 
too. Because girls everywhere, Girl Scouts 
and all other girls, are finding out that The 
American Girl is the magazine they want. 
And that is where the Earn-Your-Own Club 
members profit. 

Because you earn money on every sub- 


scription to The American Girl that you 


secure. 

Write to us for particulars. We will send 
you full information about just how 
Margaret Robins was so successful. We 
will send you free sample copies, too. 


Write today—time is precious— 
Tue Earn-Your-Own Cius 


Care of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 





(Continued from page 43) 
special corner vin the exhibit of “Books Girl 
Scouts enjoy.” 

If your captain wishes to have a special 
book exhibit in your school or your church, 
The National Association of Book Publishers. 
25 West 33rd Street, New York, N. Y., will 
send you interesting and colorful book post- 
ers, free of charge. 

Tue American Girt will also be pleased 
to send you copies of the list, especially se- 
lected by me for Girl Scout libraries. Ask 
for “Mrs. Becker’s Book List.” Since there 
is but a limited number of these lists, send 
your request promptly in order to make 
sure of your copy. 

Helen Ferris, your Editor, has asked me to 
tell you to send in descriptions of how you 
celebrate Book Week. If you take pictures 
of your party or other celebration, enclose 
them in your letter, without fail. 


The Lost River 


(Continued from page 9) 
bulent water on the left when Dove’s Feath- 
er clutched at their sleeves and pointed. 

There, in the center of the disappearing 
river, on the small raft, sat Virginia, her 
face quite pale, her eyes "fixed in fascination 
on the small tunnel ahead towards which 
she was rapidly being swept, and which be 
fore their very eyes swallowed her up, leav- 
ing the others rooted horror-stricken to the 
spot. 

PBut only for a minute. Jack dashed for- 
ward and would have plunged into the 
water, but Council Smoke held him back 
shouting in his ear words of advice and en- 
couragement. Jack could never breast the 
water, swimming. He would be swept away. 
They must build another raft. The three 
ran swiftly out of the cave, and during the 
next feverish fifteen minutes the boys cut, 
hacked and tore at the few trees growing 
from the steep sides of the canyon, while 
Dove’s Feather ran swiftly back over the 
trail to get a waterproof match safe, an 
electric torch, a rope, from Jack’s saddle bag. 

Before thirty minutes had passed, Jack, 
astride the flimsy raft, a burning pine torch 
held aloft, was being swept swiftly towards 
the tunnel, following his sister to what un- 
known disaster. 

Council Smoke had been ready and eager 
to brave tradition and the dangers of the 
river for Virginia’s sake, but Jack would not 
hear of the Indian boy’s going in his place. 
and the raft would bear no more than his 
own and Virginia’s weight. 

He held his breath in involuntary expec- 
tation of what he did not know. The river 
might completely fill its underground chan- 
nel, and then . . As he slid beneath the 
rock arch the flame of the torch was wiped 
out as though a giant hand had closed over 
it. 

The raft moved swiftly and smoothly in 
the dark. Nothing happened. The air grew 
cooler, fresher, and in a few moments Jack’s 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness and 
he could see fairly well by the eery light 
coming in through the mouth of the tunnel 
behind. 

The tunnel had widened into a great cham- 
ber, the roof of which he could not see; but 
around him, dim, strange, were the carven 
walls of a grotto. The roar of the waters 
outside had died away and he became aware 
that he was being carried on almost in 
silence. Then he realized what it was all 

about and called out in a desperate voice 
which came back at him like the great deep 
whisper of a giant, murmuring, “Virginia,” 
from grottoes and spires past which he si- 
lently slipped. 

But there was no answer. 
he was in absolute night. 


And presently 
The air became 
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|| GIRL SCOUTS | | 
| GIRL SCOUTS, INC. oth Serer ire | 


New YORK City 


Look for 
This Trademark 


On your official khaki 


Three times to the yard— 
that is the way official khaki 
is stamped with the trefoil 
trademark. Every yard that 
goes into uniforms bears 
this seal. Thus Girl Scouts 
can know that their uni- 
forms, their middies, their 
bloomers, their khaki by the 
yard,—all are official. They 
will know, too, that they 
are buying a fabric made 
for hardest outdoor wear. 
Durable, practical, moder- 
ate in price, khaki is the 
ideal fabric for uniforms 
and has been adopted all 
over the world. Girl Scout 
khaki is good khaki. It is 
“Colonial Mills” khaki. 


Order from 


National Equipment 
Department 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














Lost in 
the Woods? 


Not if you are a 
Girl Scout and have 
your compass with 
you. Give one to 
your best friend. A 
most appropriate 
Christmas present 
for any out-of-doors person. 





Open-face watch type compass, nickel 
finish; a high grade instrument; plain 
stationary dial 
Luminous face, revolving dial . 


1.50 


National Equipment aiaiieaes 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 














heavier, close. He felt instinctively that 
walls were closing in on him and thrust out 
his arms blindly. His hands struck cold, 
jagged, dripping rock, and he ducked his 
head just in time to escape a blow that 
would have hur.ed him from the raft. 

Then he thought of the electric torch, and 
as it flashed he threw ahead a white tun- 
nel of light to ride down. Peering from side 
to side, fearing what he might see, Jack 
found that he was in an enormous cave 
whose vast ceiling vaulted into complete 
darkness. 

Hours, ages, passed, it seemed, and he 
was occasionally striking against the sides, 
and calling “Virginia,” when suddenly, bump- 
ing softly around a corner, he heard a dozen 
voices calling, “Jack, Jack,” and there, in 
the light of his blessed torch, she was, stand- 
ing knee deep in water and steadying herself 
by a jagged rock. 

It was all too wonderful, too like a dream, 
to be believed. As Virginia said afterward, 
“When we found we were all right we just 
started to have a marvelous time. Neither 
of us was hurt, I wasn’t even scratched— 
and never seemed to realize that it might be 
impossible to find our way out of the cave. 
I caught hold of the raft and we drifted a 
few feet to where there was a landing spot.” 

For along the side of the now quiet stream 
ran a natural path, through the most mar- 
velous of underground chambers, such arches 
and fretwork and alabaster columns—like a 
palace of the Thousand and One Nights. 
But you who saw the pictures of those crys- 
tal-hung caverns of New Mexico in the great 
metropolitan newspapers last year know for 
yourse'f what Jack and Virginia saw and 
what they must have felt. 

“The underground palace of the Great 
Spirit,” murmured Virginia in awe. 

It was something over two hours when the 
brother and sister, having followed the stream 
as their only guide, clambering down and 
down over innumerable stalagmites and giant 
stone mushrooms, found they had gone as 
far as they could with the stream, which 
grew noisy and swift as it plunged down- 
ward. 

There was a time of fear, icy fear, but 
they did not grow panicky. Scouting ahead a 
bit Jack saw a glimmer, a glimmer of yel- 
low light. Shouting to Virginia, he clam- 
bered up to the chink in the rocks through 
which the blessed sunray was coming, and 
together they scrambled and tore their way 
out, squeezing through a crevice which had 
been stopped up with small rocks. There, 
just below them and to one side, was the 
Lost River, bursting from its cavern bed, 
lost no longer, and Dove’s Feather and Coun- 
cil Smoke peering rigidly into its tumbled 
waters. 


The crops of the pueblo were plentiful 
that autumn and there was much rejoicing 
at the ceremonial dances. And one of the 
most important ceremonies was when Jack 
Cuyler, of Philade'phia. was made a blood 
brother of the clan of Council Smoke— 
but that is another story. 


Thank You 


(Continued from page 27) 

And now for an announcement that I am 
sure will please you. On page thirty-eight, 
you will read about our new book of Girl 
Scout short stories which is being published. 
Every story in this book has already ap- 
peared in Tue American Girt—and those 
which were voted most popular are all in 
it! You will, I know, wish to have this 
book in your own library. So place it, too, 
upon your Christmas list—I say, “too” be- 
cause, of course, you already have your 
American Girt renewal there! 

Again—thank you, Assistant Editors. 


Don’t Neglect 
your Teeth 


Teeth that are allowed to decay 
may ruin your health and your 
good looks. Prevent tooth trouble 
by taking care of your teeth be- 
fore decay starts. 


Use 


COLGATE’S 


It removes causes 
of tooth decay 


Colgate’s cleans teeth the right 
way, by “washing,” not by scour- 
ing. That is the safe way, ap- 
proved by dentists and other au- 
thorities. Soap and chalk are the 
two substances accepted as the best 
for cleaning teeth, and they are 
present in Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. The chalk gently loosens 
bits of food left clinging to the 
teeth. The soap washes the teeth 
and mouth clean. 

There is no harsh grit in Colgate’s 
to scratch your teeth. No risky 
drugs in Colgate’s to harm the soft 
gums and the inside of the mouth. 
Colgate’s is pleasant to use be- 
cause the flavor is delicious. 

Sold everywhere—large tube, 25c. 
Colgate’s cleans teeth the right 
way. 


Colgate & Co. 
Established 1806 








Truth in advertis- 
ing implies hon 
esty in manufacture 








A Flashlight 
—for Anybody 


A flashlight is the sort of Christmas 
present that is welcomed by any one, 
because it has so many uses. Our 
flashlight is an Eveready with black 
vulcanized case and polished plated 


fittings. 
ve: ere 
I re 1.35 


National Equipment Department 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Your mother will 


renew the magazine for your Christmas if you ask her 
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Heres the Candy from esures” 


Ow We Car) earl) 


t 


: 
the money we need’ 






Raise Money This Season 
“THE EASY WAY” 


Candy-sale success! It depends upon quality, variety and enthu- 
siasm. With candy of real quality, delicious freshness and pleasing 
variety enthusiasm over selling a LESURE ASSORTMENT is 
spontaneous. Last season 2000 customers, in 38 states, including 
Camp Fire Groups, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Schools, Churches, 
Classes, Clubs, etc., sent to LESURE for candy to sell. Try a 
LESURE ASSORTMENT this season and get a new slant on the 
possibilities of a candy-sale! 


5 cent bars included in our list are made 
by ‘“‘Necco,’”’ Lowney, Waneta, Waleco, 
Phoebe Phelps Co., Hershey, Peter's, 
Nestle’s, Beich and other nationally-known 
lines. Illustrated circulars on request. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE 


When Troop Captain, Guardian, Teacher, Principal, Pastor or 
other recognized group leader signs order and gives reference. No 
express or transportation to pay if you are in our delivery zone 
(see below). Thirty days from receipt of candy to sell and remit 
—many groups sell several cases in that time. For a quick start-— 
send for our special “best seller” assortment listed below—$16 
Profit. For Chicago or Pacific Coast territory groups we will make 
up equally attractive assortment shipped from Chicago or San 











Francisco. | 
ere 6 - ” SPECIAL 40-BOX ASSORTMENT | 
, Girl Scouts, ) You Sell It for $48 (5c a bar)—Send us within 30 days $32 | 
No oho Girls, YOU KEEP (Profit) —$16.00 | 
i ve 
, sient % 5 Boxes delicious Phoebe Phelps 5 Boxes Necco Chocolate Covered | 
y settee weed — Caramels in 5 cent Maple Nut Walnut Bars. 
- packages. 5 Boxes N bocclee Covered I 
Va we ee A. J 5 Boxes Lowney’s famous “ Hey une Sepeee Cuonetans Covens | 
4 ie Peppermints in § cent | 

p Eddie™ Chocolate Covered 
TT. wm. ©. A. Nut Roll boxes. 

ut Roll. 
Office and Employee 5 Boxes Hershey’s Milk Chocolate 5 Boxes Lowney’s Luscious Scotch | 
b Clubs, ‘ Almond Bars. Cream Bar. | 
Churches, 5 Boxes Waleco Chocolate Cov. 5 Boxes Lowney’s Chewey Choco- 
Church Societies, | ered Cream Cocoanut Bar. late Covered Big Bobb Bar. 
P Sunday School ‘ You can suggest any changes—we'll make them if we can. Immediate shipment. Outside | 
our delivery zone, we prepay up to 5 cents a box and add excess to bill. 

Classes, | 
| Lodges, Granges, ¥ ALL THAT IS REQUIRED TO SECURE THE CANDY | 
. Etc., is to send a properly made-out order at once. Ask for Special Assortment A-G-1. Delivery 

Schools zone from Fitchburg: All of New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
’ Maryland and District of Columbia. From Chicago: Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
, Classes, ¢ Kentucky, Missouri, lowa and Wisconsin. 
IMPLETE PRICE-LISTS SHOWING FULL ASSORTMENTS OF 
School Club sand Goons. WHICH CAN BE DELIVERED FREE IN YOUR TERRI- 

Societies, , TORY, SENT ON REQUEST TO ANY INTERESTED GROUP. 

: Athletic Teams, 1 i 
Band and d 

Orchestras, | Fred D. Lesure Company 
+ Wholesale . 

Boys Scouts. m 50°AG Laurel St., contectiones Fitchburg, Mass. 
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A Fuse Did It 


(Continued from page 22) 

about ten were ready, Miss O’Neil called 
Miss Laura; with her came a girl about the 
same age as Margaret, dressed also in white. 
Margaret, in her misery, thought the girl 
had the kindest face she had ever seen. She 
longed to throw her arms around her neck 
and implore her to get her out of the mess 
she was in, but the girl was too busy helping 
to notice Margaret after that first friendly 
look. She and Miss Laura drew down the 
wires and attached them to the tubes, stuffed 
a lot of cotton in between the base of the 
tubes and Margaret’s head, and turned on 
the heat. 

The next ten minutes was absolute torture. 
Margaret sat motionless. The heat was 
terrific—every hair was straining away from 
her head. Was this what you had to suffer 
to have those lovely curls in the picture in 
the window? It was almost more than she 
could bear, and thirty dollars besides! 

Just as she felt she couldn’t stand it any 
longer there was a sharp crack—a thin, blue 
flame ran down one of the wires. There was 
a little puff of smoke; and what seemed like 
utter darkness. 

Margaret’s screams brought everybody run- 
ning. The first to arrive was the girl who 
had a most soothing voice. She patted Mar- 
garet on the back, “It’s all right,” she said. 
“It’s only a fuse. It has happened before. 
There is something wrong with the current.” 

As she spoke she busied herself releasing 
Margaret from her precarious and painful 
position. Margaret was on the verge of tears, 
but something about the calm way that the 
girl spoke and her efficiency in handling the 
wires made crying impossible. 

Miss O’Neil came hurrying in. “Why, 
that was too bad,” she said. “Did you get 
an awful fright? No?” as Margaret said 
nothing. “I’m glad; it will be all fixed in a 
moment, and we will begin again.” 

Begin again! Margaret clasped her hands. 
She was scarlet with shame. “Oh, Miss 
O’Neil,” she stammered, “I—I couldn’t——” 
she paused, looking hopelessly at the nice 
girl. “I just couldn’t do it again. I’ve been 
stupid and vain, and it’s a good thing my 
whole head isn’t burned off. Will you please 
let me pay you for this much and let me go?” 
she tried to push the sticky five-dollar bill 
into Miss O’Neil’s hand. 

“Don’t want a wave?” said the ~—oe 
“Well, I dare say you are right. We will 
just take off these tubes, Elizabeth, and Miss 
Laura will wash out her hair.” 

“Will it be curled at all?” asked Margaret 
in a shaky voice. 

“Not a mite,” said Miss O’Neil. “I’m 
sorry, but the heat wasn’t on long enough.” 

“I’m not sorry one bit,” said Margaret 
stoutly. 

Miss O’Neil nodded her head sagely, and 
watched Miss Laura dry and brush out Mar- 
garet’s hair. 

Half an hour later a neat, subdued girl 
walked slowly out into the street, looking 
very thoughtful. Just as she was -leaving 
she had heard Miss O’Neil say to Elizabeth, 

“You can run along home now, if everything 
is tidy. Mrs. Godwin is having company 
and your mother may need you.” The house- 
keeper’s daughter! The expert signaler! 
The Girl Scout! Was it possible? Margaret 
thought of the brown eyes, so friendly, the 
efficient hands, the comforting voice that had 
sounded like music in her ears in that first 
moment of darkness, and, above all, the un- 
derstanding look when Margaret had said 
that she couldn’t begin the hated process 
again. 

Margaret got on the car and rode home, 
thinking. 














Keeps You Free For Play 


When you eat Shredded Wheat you’re 
getting all the good of Nature’s best 
food—whole wheat. 


By the Shredded Wheat process all 
the calcium and other salts, all the 
bran, ali the proteins, all the car- 
bo-hydrates are toasted in—not 
‘*cooked’’ out. Shredded Wheat is 
oven-baked for enduring crispness, 
shredded for easy assimilation and 
shaped into little loaves for con- 
venient serving. All the healthful- 
ness of a naturally balanced meal is 
yours for a few cents—when you 
eat— 


Shredded 
Wheat 


‘Most food for least money 


























Give Handkerchiefs for Christmas 


Did you ever hear of anybody who had 
too many handkerchiefs? Add official 
khaki colored Girl Scout handkerchiefs to 
your list for Girl Scouts. They add the 
touch that carries out the uniform effect 
and will consequently be most welcome. 
Two styles, linen and cotton, both in 
khaki color, embroidered in brown with 
trefoil emblem. 








Cotton - - - - - $0.25 
Linen - - - - - .40 
National Equipment Department 
670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y, 























The biggest bargain yet—“The American Girl” for two years at $2.00 








THe AMERICAN GIRL 
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Settee the gazed ane 
the whistling chimney! What 
was the mystery - 


We was Mr. Sander’s conduct so suspicious? 
What relation did he bear to the whirling noise 


in the old fireplace? Some problems for a girl of six- 
teen, but the Heroine of 


NANCY BRANDON 


Enthusiast 
proved equal to it—just as she had shown 
her ability to run a summer gift shop suc- 
cessfully in spite of the many handicaps. 














The courage, perserverance, vim and sincer- 
ity of Lillian Garis’ ideal girl Nancy, makes 
her one of the most beloved characters in 


juvenile fiction. Price, $1.50 


The second book of this series 
NANCY BRANDON; Idealist 


leads Nancy to the mountains for a visit, filled with 
adventure and character building. Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
65 Park Street Springfield, Mass. 

































































? Clip or Copy and Mail NOW 
e Help Your Captain 
Raise funds for your Girl Scout Troop, “ 

Christian Endeavor, Sunday School, High [ SCOTMINTS CO., INC. 
cae Sask een. — tg Desk G.S.-11 Jersey City, N.J. 
cious otmints. ix flavors, Pepper t, 
Yeast, Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and HELP YOUR CAPTAIN 
Licorice. Sell for 5c. Everybody has a 
nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. 

















Bend. ..0crvees packages of Scot- 
mints (express charges prepaid): 


NO CAPITAL REQUIRED | .-Peppermint ....Licorice 
We extend 30 days’ credit, ship any .. Yeast ....Cinnamon 
quantity and any assortment of flavors, Wi cl 

by express or parcel post prepaid. _ -- Wintergreen ....Clove 

WIRD. evccvenecencenssccnsucese 
For 320 For 500 For 1,000 

Pkgs. kgs Pkes | BE Sh kccncicswecncctticesseuese 
OR RG win cacnoivnecamne $16.00 $25. 00 $50. 06 CHI eee ee ee eeeeeeee cere ceeees 
Costs your troop .......++.. 9.00 _18.50 | GANS cccaswnwesescsdeesescceces 
TOUR PROMI ...20000000- $ 7.00 "$11.50 $24.00 { + SPER RNC AER CONS Semen ss 
C2) TMINTS CO., Inc. G.S.-11 JerseyCity,N.J. | Reference ......... 66. 00eeeeeeee 














Hedwig the Viking 


(Continued from page 15) 


The Prince stared back; his face wore a 
puzzled look. Jeannette started for the Fal- 
chion. 

“Come on, Beatrix!” she urged impatient- 
ly. 

Hedwig’s eyes turned slowly toward the 
black, foaming sea. Suddenly she uttered 
a loud cry. 

“Mardonia! Oscar! Ay go!” 

Rushing down to the beach, she splashed 
knee-deep into the water, and climbed aboard 
the motorboat despite the remonstrances of 
Beatrix and Jeannette. They tried to make 
her disembark. She refused. Minutes were 
too precious to squander. Out on the surge- 
battered Gridiron, the sea was deepening. 

“Better let her take your place, Trix,” 
conceded Jeannette at last. “You know 
she’s more of a sailor than any of us. I 
can’t for the life of me understand why she’s 
so crazy to go, but I guess the only thing to 
do is to humor her.” 

Reluctantly Beatrix got out and once more 
Jeannette headed the Falchion into the black 
roaring ocean. She must return to the Grid- 
iron as soon as she could. Drenched with 
spray, they fought their way seaward yard 
by yard, Hedwig baling furiously with the 
strength of three men. 

Finally they gained the lee of the whale- 
back, and none too soon. To windward, the 
Mardonia rose and fell, crunching on the 
granite tusks. But for "the barrier she op- 
posed to the onrushing billows, the wrecked 
crew would have been swept off the ledge. 

Hedwig was more of a mystery than ever. 
As Jeannette flashed her light on the brine- 
beaten group, the cook leaned forward eag- 
erly, scrutinizing each man. She uttered a 
cry of disappointment. 

“Oscar! Where ban he?” 

The captain looked at her in astonishment. 
The | Prince had already gone ashore. “Os- 
car! 

“She must mean Gunderson, the steward,” 
a voice explained. 

Hedwig screamed. “Where ban he? We 
find him!” 

The commander shook his head, and point- 
ed toward the wreck. “I’m afraid he’s gone. 
We searched. Then went back and he was 
nowhere to - found. He must have fallen 
overboard and . 

Hedwig screamed again. , Jeanette shot 
her electric beam toward the slanting deck, 
just as a white, wild- looking face emerged 
from the forward companionway. Out 
climbed a_ short, light-complexioned man, 
carrying a long knife. The wreck lifted, 
settled. Hedwig gave a frantic cry. 

“Oscar! Oscar!” 

For a moment the man stood staring, as 
if dazed. Then he dropped his knife, slid 
down the tilted deck to the rail, plunged 
headforemost overboard, and began swim- 
ming toward the ledge. Hedwig sprang out 
upon the rock. As the swimmer dragged 
himself from the water and stood up, she 
threw her arms around his neck, and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

“This ban my young man!” she an- 
nounced proudly. 

There was no time for romancing or further 
explanations. The sea was surging threat- 
eningly over the whaleback. All embarked 
on the Falchion, and Jeannette pointed her 
prow toward Brier Island. 

It was a hard, dubious battle. The farther 
they got from the protection of the ledge and 
the Mardonia, the rougher and more dan- 
gerous it grew. Sea after sea drenched the 
huddled group in the launch. It began to 
look doubtful if they could gain the cove 
beside the flaming red beacon. 

“Bale!” gasped Jeannette. 








Page 2 tells you all about the gifts that are yours for a little work 
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Hedwig worked like a- tireless machine, 
throwing out the water. Yet still it gained. 
Nearer and nearer came the island and the 
black group, standing like statues in the 
firelight, staring seaward. Engine and boat 
jid gallantly, but the shore neared all too 
slowly. At last they crept into the cove; 
and just as they grated on the pebbles, 
with a final revolution, the engine died. 

In the excitement of the landing, in the 
babble of explanations and gratitude, and in 
the effort to provide dry clothing of sorts 
for the shipwrecked men, the Chilton Dozen 
did not pause for Hedwig to explain the 
puzzle of her actions. 

When, however, the party were at last 
warming themselves before the great fire in 
the spacious living room of the cottage, Hed- 
wig was summoned from the kitchen, whence 
she came, accompanied by her young man. 

“Ay ban get letter yesterday,” Hedwig 
explained with a happy grin. “Ay ban go 
meet my young man, Oscar, in Boston. He 
on Mardonia. With Prince Oscar.” 

“Girls, I see daylight!” exclaimed Jean- 
nette. “There are two Oscars, the Prince 
and Hedwig’s beau.” 

The rest of the Chilton Dozen nodded 
comprehending!y. Then all prevailed upon 
the steward to tell the story of his escape 
and the meaning of the knife which he had 
clutched so desperately when he appeared 
in the forward companionway. The girls 
noted at once that he was far more intimately 
acquainted with English than was Hedwig. 

“I was in the pantry when the yacht 
keeled over. It threw me against a corner 
of a cupboard and stunned me. When I 
came to, I tried to get the door open, but 
it was stuck. I hadn’t any ax or hatchet, 
so I had to cut my way through the panels 
with a butcher. knife. It was slow work 
and I was mighty discouraged before I got 
on deck.” 

Hedwig now darted for the kitchen. At 
the sound of her immediate industry, the 
girls followed her, soon to emerge w th hot 
coffee and steaming bowls of soup, rein- 
forced by pilot bread and doughnuts. In 
keeping her eyes on her Oscar Gunderson, 
Hedwig apparently forgot the prince, but 
the Chilton Club did not. 

“To think of our entertaining royalty,” 
remarked Jeannette aside. 

Prince Oscar seemed to be a very gen- 
tlemanly, likeable young fellow, none the 
worse for his rough experience on the Grid- 
iron. At last the girls’ minds returned to 
Hedwig and the cookless days ahead 

“Why not hire her Oscar to act as man- 
at-all-work while we stop here?” proposed 
Jeannette. A 

The empty cottage adjoining the lodge 
was turned over that night to the ship- 
wrecked men. By the next morning the 
storm was over, and the captain with Prince 
Oscar and Mr. Herrick went ashore in the 
Falchion. Arrangements were made to land 
the rest of the crew, and to salvage the 
Mardonia. Fortunately her injuries were 
not too serious to prevent her from being 
righted and towed in to Brink Haven. 

Hedwig and Oscar remained at Brier Is- 
land until the end of August; then they 
went to Boston. With Thanksgiving came 
the silver cups from Mr. Herrick to Jean- 
nette and Beatrix, commemorating the res- 
cue of the Mardonia’s crew. Also the an- 
nouncement by mail of the marriage of 
Oscar Gunderson and Hedwig Nystrom. Lat- 
er arrived a box of wedding cake large 
enough to share among all the members of 
the Chilton Club—a real Thanksgiving cele- 
bration. 

A special word from Helen Ferris: 

“The American Girl” will publish an- 
other story about the Chilton Dozen 
in the near future. An airplane in this 
one! 


Girl Scouts ™* like &. 


and romance can find it all in the 
good times, the happy friendships 
and exciting mysteries of 


JANE ABBOTT’S 


adventure 


STORIES 

















New This Year 
BARBERRY GATE 


It was all very mysterious, 
thought Winsome Pearce. There 
in the hedge between Fairacres 
and The Oaks the Barberry 
gate had stayed fast shut ever 
since great-grandfather Colfax 
“way back locked it and threw away the key.’ Indeed, if Jack Hol- 
land's plane had not toppled down into the Colfax meadows Win- 
some might never have learned the story that closed the old gate 
through hatred or found a way to open it again through loyalty 
and courage. A charming story, pervaded by old romance fragrant 
as the quaint ball gown Winsome finds tucked away in lavender. 
Colored frontispiece, three other illustrations. $1.75 


POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON 
By JANE ABBOTT and HENRIETTA WILCOX PENNY 


What girl ever read a story without imagining herself the heroine and 
wishing it were all real? Here's a book that will come true. After 
reading the delightful tale of the experiment Polly and Peg tried in- 
stead of camp, scouts have only to turn to Polly's notebook at the back 
in order to “put the kettle on and repeat her culinary successes for 
themselves. Colored frontispiece, three other illustrations. $2.00 


A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE 

By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH 
If you like to sew or paint or make pretty things from silks and cretonnes, felt 
and glass and wood and many other fascinating materials, here are directions 
for making a hundred useful and artistic articles. 365 Illustrations and 
diagrams make it. easy to follow instructions. $2.50 


301 THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO 

By JEAN STEWART 
A book that will keep any Girl Scout busy and happy for hours. The best 
kind of birthday present. Full, too, of suggestions for girls who like to 
make their own Christmas gifts. Fully illustrated. $1.75 


THE FLOWER-FINDER 
By GEORGE L. WALTON 


Any girl scout or any troop can make a wonderful collection with this book to 
guide and help. 573 Drawings from nature by the author himself. $3.00 


OUR TREES—How to Know Them 

By ARTHUR I. EMERSON and CLARENCE M. WEED 
You will be proud of your knowledge of trees if you have this book. It will soon 
teach you to recognize every variety in summer or winter and add pleasure to 
every hike or camping trip. 149 illustrations. A large, beautiful book. $5.00 


THE BRILLIANT GIRLS OF THE SCHOOL 

By MAY BALDWIN 
One of the best boarding-school stories you ever read is this tale of the term at 
Brackenbury House and the girl who won and the girl who lost the prize 
contest. Illustrated in color and black and white. $1.75 





An Exciting Moment in 
BARBERRY GATE 


ell cnetinneticemntiemetitesstiestinnsdtinestibean AT ALL BOOKSTORES =o ee Uo" 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. A.G. 11 
Please send me descriptive circulars of: 
BARBERRY GATE and other Jane Abbott Stories THE FLOWER-FINDER 
POLLY PUT THE KETTLE ON OUR TREES—How to Know Them 
A HUNDRED THINGS A GIRL CAN MAKE THE BRILLIANT GIRLS OF THE 
301 THINGS A BRIGHT GIRL CAN DO SCHOOL 











Other girls are earning their own money in our Earn-Your-Own Club 
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Why a Tailored Uniform? 


Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 


cheerfully furnished upon 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 


Prices and samples of materials 
re- 


Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 


quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
desired, 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 


149-151 West 36th Street 


New York, N. Y. 














Own a 
Girl Scout 


RING 


Official trefoil 
seal ring makes 
an attractive piece of personal jewel- 
ry for a Girl Scout. Comes in velvet 
lined box, sizes 3 to 9. (Ring cards 
on application. 10K Gold, $4.00; 
Silver, $1.50.) 





National Equipment Department 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Do You Wish a Watch 
for 


Christmas? 


The official Girl 
Scout Ingersoll 
wrist watch illus- 
trated comes in a 
gunmetal case 
witha suede strap. 
It is a night time 
as well as daytime 
friend, for it has a 
luminous radiolite 
face that tells time 
in the dark. Ingersoll quality and 
Ingersoll guarantee. Only $4.50. 


National Equipment Department 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 














“Dolly Gay Heart” 


(Continued from page 18) 

and overlooked her curious behavior, but 
here and there was one who taunted her. 
Among these latter was Walter Dwiggins, the 
spoiled son of a rich non-Quaker family. Hap- 
pening to meet Charity in Chestnut Street, 
he began to twit her about being a girl, to 
say girls were good for nothing, and to mock 
her until she went into hysterics. Sally and 
Dolly asked him to let her alone, but he 
would would not do it, so Dolly determined 
to teach him a lesson that would make him 
less disagreeable in the future. 

“He jeered about girls being able to do 
nothing but turn a spinning wheel or ply a 
needle, while boys can run and climb and beat 
them in every way. I was sure I could win 
in a race with him, because he is so lazy and 
vain about his clothes he hardly ever runs; 
and when I challenged him, he could not 
refuse. I forgot to tell about Charity, be- 
cause I felt so badly over making mother 
unhappy.” 

In the thought of having grieved her par- 
ents, she lost sight of everything but regret 
and desire not to distress them in the future. 
And General Washington, seeing in that act 
more than he had ever seen before, the gen- 
erous nature of the girl, felt only admiration. 

“We are all proud of you, Dolly,” he ex- 
claimed, “even if racing is not according to 
Quaker standards.” 

So the clouds left the sky and the sun 
shone once more, and all the promise she 
had believed the day held was fulfilled. The 
lady from Mount Vernon invited her to go 
home with them for a visit, and a week later 
she rode south toward the Potomac in the 
Washington coach. 

Eleven years rolled by. During the period 
when America was young, many things hap- 
pened in a very short time, and amazing 
changes came into the life of Dolly Payne. 
George Washington was elected first President 
of the United States, and Philadelphia was 
made the capital, and more than ever the 
Quaker girl was the petted favorite of her 
Virginia friends. She spent a great deal of 
time at the executive mansion, for notwith- 
standing the fact that she was expected to 
be grave and sedate, nobody could object 
when Martha Washington invited her for 
dinner, or a gay evening, or when that great 
lady herself added a lace collar or a jeweled 
— to give a bright touch to the somber 

ress. 

But Dolly’s parents began to fear that in 
the brilliant society of the President and his 
wife, she might forget that she belonged to 
the Society of Friends, and surrounded her 
as much as possible with Quaker young peo- 
ple. So it came about that she married a 
young Quaker lawyer named John Todd, and 
then for several years she kept to Quaker 
ways, not going any more to the Washing- 
tons, or having any of the gay times that had 
been so delightful to her. 

Before a great while, however, an unex- 
pected event occurred, and life for her became 
very different. John Todd died, and while 
still a girl in years, Dolly was left a widow. 
Followed then more than a year of sorrow- 
ing, solitary existence, during which she 
stayed like a drab little bird in a drab little 
nest. But it was not meant for her to lead 
a drab life always, and one day she emerged 
from her quiet house like some golden finch 
or oriole. 

It came about in this way. Among the 
representatives in Congress was a lawyer from 
Virginia named James Madison. He was a 
slight, not over tall man, and because of his 
brilliant mind and qualities of leadership, as 
well as his small stature, was known as the 
“great little Madison.” From the Washing- 
tons he had heard much of Dolly Payne 

(Continued on page 52) 








The boys called her a “dumb-bell” and yet—she was a real girl—in December 
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PETER: 


Peter’s Milk Chocolate Bars filled 
with big toasted almonds. They 
are delicious. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars 

filled with big toasted almonds. 

Made for those who like milky 
chocolate. 





Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars are 
made with full cream milk. 

people prefer a milky chocolate 
and Nestle’s has won the favor 
of these people from the start. 


Repetti’s Caramels packed in a 
clip, and wrap; in a special 
transparent paper. 





Mason Mints are made with an 

icy cream center covered with 

chocolate. There is no mint 
equal it on the market. 





BYLUND BROS., Inc., 


5c CANDY BARS 


USE BYLUND BROTHERS’ PLAN 
To Make Money for Your Troop 


SELL THE FAMOUS PETER’S, NESTLE’S, MASON’S and REPETTI’S 


A 50 Box Order Will Net You $20.00 For Your Troop Fund 


No Money in Advance—Pay Us in 30 Days 


Everybody buys candy. Friends and acquaint- 
ances of your Girl Scouts would rather buy from 
them than from a store, for their candy will be 
fresh from the factory. Your members can get 
this trade merely by asking for it—and in this 
way you can build up a business that will bring 
in considerable money for your troop. 


The many advantages we offer should particu- 
larly appeal to all troops who want to make 
money for their cause. First—selling candy by 
the Girl Scouts is dignified. Second—our candy 
bars are well known for quality and goodness. 
Third—we guarantee all candy shipped, and 
fourth—the profit is large. 


The order blank below gives the list of Scand 10c 
sellers. Mark carefully the assortment you desire 
and mail order (without any money) to us to- 
day. The sooner you get started the quicker you 
will be making money. If there is any question 
you would like to ask before ordering, write us 
and we will give you our personal attention. 
THREE ASSORTMENTS TO CHOOSE FROM 





No. 1 No. 2 Trial Order 
50 boxes 25 boxes No. 3—12 boxes 
Selling price ($1.20 per box). $60.00 $30.00 $14.40 
Cost to you (Ex. Pd.) 80c per 
WE AnuSunccsacuxaaeeaae 40.00 20.00 10.00 
errr $20.00 $10.00 $4.40 


The 5c sellers are packed 24 in a box. 
in a box. The lc sellers 120 in a box. 


Confectioners to Churches, 
Schools and Societies 





The 10c sellers are packed 12 





Special Service 
for Western 
Troops 


In order to serve 
our Western friends 
more promptly we 
are now carrying a 
complete stock at 
the Zoo Terminal 
Warehouse, Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

It is necessary, how- 
ever, to send all or- 
ders direct to our 
New York Office. 
From here we will 
send your order to 
Chicago by Air 
Mail, assuring ship- 
ment within three 
days after you send 
in your order. 
Those who have 
never used our plan 
should start at once. 
You need not hesi- 
tate, because hun- 
dreds of troops have 
proved that our plan 
is the best to raise 
funds. 





Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. C. 





Gentlemen: 





Name of Troop Captain 


Address 


Please send to us, express paid, the assortment that we have marked below. 
and not later than 30 days after its arrival. 


ORDER BLANK 


Bylund Bros., Inc., Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 





We agree to pay for this candy as soon as it is sold 
We understand that candy can be returned at your expense if not satisfactory. 


Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. Boxes 5c sellers. 24 pieces in a box. 
Mason Peaks—Fresh Cocoanut and Chocolate. Chocolate Molasses Sponge Bars. 
Mason Mints—Cream Patties and Chocolates. Sportsman Bracers—Bitter Sweet Chocolates. 
Mason Nougat—Almond. Nougat and Chocolate. Milk Chocolate Peanut Bar (Peg Leg) 
Mason Golden Fleece—Caramel, Cocoanut, Peanuts, Peter's Almond Bars—Toasted Almonds and Choco- 
nen TT penny 4 "and ee, ) late. 
ason ints—Wintergreen Pattie an ocolate. : 
Mason Malobar—Marshmallow, Nuts and Chocolate. — noes a ee os oS 
Mason Cream Bars—Vanilla, Raspberry, Orange. eter 8 roquettes— alters pec in Bundle. . 
Repetti Cream Caramels—Assorted, 6 in a clip. Nestle’s Almond Bar—Toasted Almonds and Milk 
Repetti Rambler—Peanut, Caramel and Chocolate. (Chocolate. 
Repetti Peanut Brittle—Chocolate Covered. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate Bars. d , 
Repetti Marshmallow Caramel. Nestle’s Milk Chocolate (Squares in Glassine Paper 
Kerr’s Butter Scotch—Old Fashioned Flavor. ags). 
Taylor’s Butter Roast—Peanut and Butter. Nestle’s Almond (Squares in Glassine Paper Bags). 
References— : 
PORE oiintccctecekunvcdestadessuhenss Cceueebiwaertenevererel PD Ga NECN SP Rb or decade danccdntos 
POE indie $666.000 gba sons bdcnk os obo ee nuseahesaseiaetebeinn PNT cud dp abh phebekachaseud teas 
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Are You a Bird Finder? 


Do you know why we 
should learn about birds? 
Do you know the kinds of 
birds? The parts of a bird? 
Their habits, characteris- 
tics, coloring? 

You know all this if you 
are a Bird Finder. The full 
requirements for this fasci- 
nating badge can be found 
in the nature notebooks 


prepared by Dr. Bertha 
Chapman Cady, our Girl 
Scout Naturalist. 


In the notebook you will 


find requirements for the 
Tree and Flower Finder 
badges too, as well as 
abundant note sheets of 
questions and answers for 
nature observations, and 
charts for coloring. 


Prices 


Three projects complete with cover. 


. $1.50 


Projects separate, each 
Cover, leather, lettered in gold 


Order from 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














FICTION, HUMOR- 
BOOKS OUS, POPULAR, 
EDUCATIONAL, 
INSTRUCTIVE—all good reading. 
Catalogue 10c. | 
Featuring over 500 Books. | 
VALPO-CO., 10721 120th St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 




















Ask You Storekeeper for the 
Red Stove Remedy 


STOVINK 


Manufacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





troops EARN XMAS MONEY 


Ask your Captain to write today for 20 sets 
Christmas ls. ll at 20 cents a set. 
Return us $2. Keep $2 yourselves. Easy to 
earn $10 before Christmas. 


F. B. Warner Co. 
90 Chambers St. Dept.T-12 New York City 




















US THE HOUSE THAT HELPS --)% 
The Best Entertainments 
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A Popular Parodies for Group Singing—25c. 
“4 Stunt Songs for Social Sings—35c. Free 
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Renew in time for 


Our Big Christmas Issue 

















GIRL SCOUT TROOPS—OTHER GIRLS AND BOYS 
EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 

Ask your Captain to write for 50 sets of St. Nicholas 
Christmas seals today so that your troop may earn 
Christmas money. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send 
us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun—Sell at 
Bazaars, Church Fairs and Sales 

St. Nicholas, Dept. 165, 2814 Glenwood Rd., B’klyn, N.Y. 





“Dolly Gay Heart” 


(Continued from page 50) 


Todd, and the more he heard the more he 
wanted to know her. The result was that he 
sought an introduction. A few months later 
Dolly and he were married, and then the gray 
of life was suddenly transformed into radiant, 
iridescent brightness. 

Madison was a man of considerable wealth. 
Beside a fine plantation in Virginia, he owned 
a house in Philadelphia. For the first time 
in her life, Dolly was able to gratify her love 
of beautiful things, and she bloomed and 
glowed in her new surroundings like some 
splendid flower. Then the capital was moved 
to Washington, but on the Potomac it was 
just the same as it had been on the Dela- 
ware. More than ever she was Dolly Gay 
Heart, and so popular and beloved that peo- 
ple spoke of her as. “Lovely Dolly Madison.” 

Washington’s career as President ended, 
and John Adams and Thomas Jefferson suc- 
cessively followed him as head of the Govern- 
ment. And all the while James Madison was 
steadily advancing in his political career. 
From being a Congressman, he became Secre- 
tary of State. Then Jefferson’s day as chief 
executive ended. The “great little Madison” 
was elected President, and Dolly was First 
Lady in the Land. 

It was like having her ship come in, like 
seeing her dream of dreams realized. “Queen 
Dolly,” people throughout the country called 
her, and no queen in a palace ever reigned 
more gracefully or brilliantly than Dolly 
Madison reigned in the White House. With 
her love of pleasure and luxury held in check 
by a keen mind and a big heart, her head 
was never turned, and underneath all her 
splendor was the same sound sense and whole- 
some nature that led her parents to believe 
she would come out all right, even when, in 
her rollicking, romping way, she broke every 
rule of Quaker conduct. 

When her husband was sworn in as Presi- 
dent, and she led the dancing at the inaugural 
ball, she wore a gown of yellow velvet and 
a jeweled, plumed head-dress that in con- 
trast to her black hair and dark, flashing 
eyes was a joy to behold. But her mind 
was so little on her own magnificence and im- 
portance that at sight of a clumsy young 
man from the country standing alone and 
seeming to be very uncomfortable she left 
some distinguished people and went over and 
spoke to him. She asked him to sit down 
with her, and for almost ten minutes stayed 
there trying to put him at his ease, while 
several great courtiers from Europe and some 
of the most celebrated men and women of 
America would have given much to have had 
those minutes of conversation for themselves. 

That was the secret of the amazing popu- 
larity of our fourth President’s wife, the 
thing that made her adored throughout the 
country—a kindliness and wholesomeness of 
nature that kept her unspoiled and sweet. 
One of the most brilliant and beautiful wo- 
men of her time, she was honored as a great 
social queen. But she was loved because of 
her heart and character, and her effort to 
bring happiness to others—the same thing 
that many years before led her to champion 
the cause of a weeping little girl, and chal- 
lenge Walter Dwiggins to a race in Chestnut 
Street. 


In our 1926 ‘“‘American Girl’ 


Good news for you: Mrs. Cather is go- 
ing to have more true stories about girls 
who have gone to live in the White 
House. You will love Patsy Jefferson, 
who was Thomas Jefferson’s daughter 
and a great belle in France. And you 
will not soon forget saucy Abigail 
Adams, who was not ashamed of falling 
in love with an awkward young man. 





N 








Becky Landers—a Pioneer girl of old Kentucky—starts her adventures in December 
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It’s Easy to Raise Money for Girl 
Scout Work with 


OSBORNE BENEFIT PENCILS 


cAn Original Money Raising Plan for Girl Scout Troops 


High Grade Hexagon Pencils, Fancy Gilt Tips, Red Erasers, in Red, Green, 
Blue, Yellow, Lavender or Gray Enamel, with name of the Troop, 
Organization or any other short inscription in Gilt or Silver Lettering 


During the past year we printed over two and a half mil- 
lion of our “Benefit Pencils.” We are still at it and at this 
very minute they are earning money for Girl Scout Troops, 
Camp Fire Groups, High School Associations and Classes, 
Churches, Lodges, etc., in all parts of the country. The 
pencils we furnish are of excellent quality, having the easy 
writing graphite, gilt tips, red rubber erasers, and can be 
had all in one color or assorted, with any short inscription 
up to 35 or 40 letters in gilt or silver. Every pencil bears 
an appropriate inscription telling the purpose for which the 
money is being raised. 


Everybody uses pencils and will gladly purchase one or 
more for personal use, receiving full value for the small 
amount of money spent and helping a worthy cause at the 
same time. Business houses, offices, etc., usually purchase 
them by the dozen or gross and you will be surprised to see 
how quickly they sell. Many Girl Scout, School and Camp 
Fire Organizations carry the pencils in stock during the year 
and as large quantities are continually being used, a hand- 
some profit is secured in this way. 


We are making a Special Rate of $4.50 per gross, 
terms net cash 30 or 60 days from date of invoice, f. o. b. 
Camden, New York. Subject to a discount of 2% if 


paid within ten days. All goods are usually shipped 
within 48 hours from receipt of order. 


While the larger organizations usually order in quantities 
of at least seven gross (1, pencils) at a time, we will 
print any quantity from TWO GROSS up at the above rate 
and allow a full 30 or 60 day credit on all orders. 


As a special inducement to have your order read for at 
least seven gross we are giving A GENUINE PARKER 
$5.00 LADY DUOFOLD FOUNTAIN PEN FREE with 
each order for the above quantity. 


Why not let us send you some pencils which can be easily 
sold at five cents each? This means a profit of $2.70 per 
gross or nearly $20.00 on every seven gross sale. 


Remember—we do not ask a single penny in advance, 
thus giving you the opportunity to conduct the sale and 
do all the collecting before sending us our share of the 
proceeds. In other words—we finance the investment 
for you—no fuss—no risk—no worry! 


Do you know of a quicker, better or safer way in which 
to secure funds for your troop? 


Send for your pencils TODAY, printing out the inscription desired very 
plainly, and we will ship them at once. They will soon be earning good 
money and you will be more than pleased with the result. 






eititea} 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


Special Offer 


A Genuine Parker $5.00 Lady Duofold 
Gold Mounted Fountain Pen 
Free of all Cost 

To each Girl Scout Troop ordering at least seven gross 


of the pencils at a time, we will give one of the above 
pens free of all cost. We suggest that this be awarded to 











the member of the Troop selling the most pencils during 
the campaign. 


A.G.Nov.-25 
THE OSBORNE + ~ aed co., 
Camden, New Yor 
Gentlemen : 
You may send us ...... gross “Benefit Pencils” in 


finish enamel at $4.50 per gross and print from the following 


I 

I 

copy. 

| It is agreed that if our order reads for seven gross or more 
of the pencils we are to receive a genuine Parker $5.00 Lady 

| Duofold Pen—Free 

| eR eT ee ee Ee ee 

I 

I 

1 

I 


Captain 


Chie Gr Tene cc cenccccedesecescoccesssawecececseoese 


State 


No order for less than two gross accepted. 
printed cannot be returned for credit. 


Pencils after being 
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EARN MONEY 


For Your 


Troop Treasury 
By Selling 


Dairy Maid 
Chocolate & Cocoa 


For fourteen years we have 
been making delightful Chocolate 
and Cocoa as represented by our 
DAIRY MAID products. Never 
have we taken a backward step 
but each year our output has in- 
creased as more troops, schools, 
churches and other similar organ- 
izations have learned how very 
successfully they can accomplish 
their money raising purposes by 
means of DAIRY MAID. 

Now, as at the very beginning, 
weconsider PURITY OF GOODS 
paramount to all else. So in 
DAIRY MAID you will find only 
the best and purest of raw mate- 
rials that money can buy. 


In spite of the necessity of pay- 
ing more money for such raw 
products we have remembered 
the question of profit, and ac- 
cordingly DAIRY MAID goods 
always give a “well worth-while” 
gain to all those who sell them. 
Well over 50% and in some cases 
as much as 100% profits are as- 
sured, 


Satisfaction cannot be ob- 
tained without service. Our ser- 
vice is personal service from the 
moment your order is received 
until it is shipped, and even there- 
after, because we are genuinely 
glad to receive your orders and to 
be of real aid to you in your troop 
activities. 

Permit us to demonstrate how 
true all this is. Ask your Captain 
to write at her convenience for 
samples and prices. We will 
send them with real pleasure. 





Brewster Sons Co. 
Dept. A. G. Newark, N. J. 
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F107 TAANKSGIUING- 
DINNER PUZZLE 









































Thanksgiving Puzzle 


There are a great many things as important 
to the making of a good Thanksgiving din- 
ner as turkey and mince pie. They are 
the ordinary everyday staple articles found 
and used in the kitchen the year around, such 
as salt, pepper, vinegar, etc. 

Here we see Puzzled Jill in the midst of 
dinner preparation. ~The names of the ar- 
ticles she is using are in the letters on the 
board before her. Move as a king in chess, 
that is, to adjoining squares in any direction, 
and spell out the names of eleven of’ these 
things. 

What appears to be a bean-pot in the fore- 
ground is really a Thanksgiving dish in ana- 
gram. Rearrange the letters in their proper 
order and form the word. 


Puzzle Jack’s Word Square 


From the following definitions build up a 
five-letter word square: 

Metal instrument for handling. 

A vegetable. 

Chemical. 

A common shrub. 

To scoff. 


Curtailed Word 


From a word meaning on a ship, take away 
a letter and leave a thin timber. Take away 
still another and leave a male of swine. An- 
other one off leaves a paddle used in rowing. 
Take away one more and leave a conjunction. 














A Girl Scout Rebus 


The above picture puzzle, or rebus as it is 
properly called, represents the name of a 
subject for which a Girl Scout can win a 
merit badge. 
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Hidden Girls’ Names 


By Vircinita Watson 
Cardinal Troop, South Haven, Mich. 

A girl’s name is concealed in each of the 
following sentences: 

1. He lent her half of his allowance. 

2. Hello! Is John going to school? 

3. Do not mar that beautiful piece of an- 
tique furniture. 

4. Emerging from the rut he bumped into 
a telegraph post. 

5. Every Girl Scout should get up early and 
go on a hike. 














Puzzle Sum 
By adding and subtracting the names of 
the various objects pictured above, make the 
name of an edible wild plant. 
Word Jumping 
_ By changing one letter in the word at a 
time transform SOLE into HEEL in five 


moves. 


ANSWER 


JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES) 
@), HAaLLowe’en Puzzwe: 








& The square was divided 
[--1 as shown in the dia- 
gram herewith. The 

missing words in the 


& 
Os rhyme are “thing” and 


night.” 








App a Letter: Saturn. 
A Girt Scout Resus: Home-maker. 
A HaAtiowe’en CHARADE: Apple. 


Puzzte Sum: One + star — nest + keg + 
G — ark — egg + wheel + L — heel = OWL 








You'll have an adorable Christmas card if you give “The American Girl” as a gift 
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THE WAY IN SCOUTVILLE 
In Brooklyn— _ Jordan Marsh | 
Company | 
Official head- : | 
. Official Headquarters 
quarters for Scout me 
clothing and ac- Re 
cessories is in ston 
Brooklyn’s largest for Scout Apparel 
Store —where a and Accessories | 
apecies on A Special Section, devoted to | 
en ee eee A Knife for All Girl and Boy Scout Equip- 
; ° | ment, is located on the Third 
ABRAHAM &STRAUSn« ||| Knife Needs | Floor, Main Seore | 
BROOKLYN 
For camp, hike and | —_ 
. handicraft needs— Ci ° ° 
incinnati | 
Girl Scouts, Whenever you need Headquarters 
: a knife, you need a ; 
Listen! pile page ar li for Girl Scouts | 
; Girl Scout that means This big, bright, beautiful | 
HEN in Scranton, re- her own official knife. store is official headquar- | 
ters for the GirlScouts in | 
member we are sole It is made of finest, Cincinnati. All your | 
agents for Girl Scout equip- keenest steel. Ittakes official requirements very | 
ment. We are serving Girl an edge and keeps an readily taken care of on | 
Se , hous the edge, a great con- the second floor of Cincin- 
outs just as we ve en sideration for handi- nati’s Greatest Sporting 
serving your brother Boy craft. And it is Goods Store. 
Scouts for years and years. almost a tool chest, 
y y with its punch blade, Boll hie 
screw - driver, bottle olles-Brendamour 
Samter Bros. Co. opener and can Company 
Scranton, Pa. opener. 130-135 East Sixth Street 5 





Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


WE want you to know that 


this store is official head- 
quarters for Washington, and 
when you come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will 
find a royal welcome. 


The Hecht Coa. 


nth Street, at F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Order from your local 
equipment agent or from 


National Equipment 


670 Lexington Avenue 


Department 


New York, N. Y. 














ShewSolden Shade 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 




















Girl Scouts of Orange County 


NEWBURGH, 








For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 


Go to STERN’S 
NEW YORK 








Official Girl Scout Store 
of Minneapolis 
Dayton’s specializes in 
all Juvenile needs in 


the Children’s Own 
Store—2nd Floor. 


Tadrgzfahompary 


























Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Effective November 1, 1925 


Uniforms 

Size 
Bate CGM ne icdvecves 10-18 
38-42 
Short Coat Suit........ 10-18 
38-42 
ST ee 10-42 
Bloomers 10-42 
ee Cee . 10-42 
Middy—O ficial khaki... 10-40 

Norfolk Suit—Oficer’s: 
Khaki, light weight... 34-42 
Khaki, heavy weight.. 34-42 
ie co aero as sax an 34-42 
Hat, Officer’s .... ‘ 7-8 
Hat, Girl Scout’s ..... 614-8 
ee 28-38 
40-46 
Leather for officers...... 28-38 
40-46 


Neckerchiefs, each 


Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 

NN oe 2 sla ok die rh green 
Green Silk . 
Yellow Slickers 


Sweaters—Brown and Green 
Heather 

Coat Model... 6 .cccscscs JOM 

Slipover Model ........... 32-40 


Badges 


+ Attendance Stars 
Gold 
eee Pi ag aS Ee Oe 

+ First Class Badge ...... 

t Flower Crests 

t*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
0 ROR Si eee 

t*Medal of Merit 

t Proficiency Badges 

t Second Class Badge ....... 

t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 
Gold Plate Pins 
Silver Plate ....... 


SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 


Price 
$3.65 
4.15 
4.70 
5.20 
2.10 
1.85 
2.15 
1.75 


7.25 
15.00 
38.00 

4.00 

1.60 

65 
75 
2.75 
3.00 
AS 


2.00 
2.00 
4.25 
5.25 


8.00 
7.00 


3.00 
75 
75 





t Brownie 
t+ Committee 
t*Community Service.......... 
ie 
t Lapels—G. S—Bronze ... 
Tt Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch)..... 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 
New plain type ............ 
Old style plain pin 
Midget gold filled ....... 
Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 


Insignia 
fer eee 


t Corporal’s Chevron ......... 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . 
t Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 

BO aah ccw se okt ee cahas 
Tt Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts.. 
t+ Patrol Leader’s Chevron ..... 


Songs 


America, the Beautiful.......... 
Are You There? ...... 
Enrollment as aite 
Everybody Ought to be a Scout. 
First National Training School. . 
Pk Ee rer eee 
Girl Scouts Are True......... 
Girl Scout Song Book....... ‘o- 
Girl Scout Songs 
i 8 eee ; 
Piano Edition ............. 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 
Lets of 10 or more.......... 
OS ren ere 
NE ene meee 
Oh, Beautiful Country ........ 
On the Trail: 
Piano edition 
a ee peed 
Lots of 10 or more ....... 
(SS SESE SRC EP et aR rene ae 
PND oi aka ais 0's. arse wis 
Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 


Price 


$0.15 


20 








Flags 


American Flags 


Size Material Price 
Be Doo maieiocuuinewanens $2.80 
ae I eer ae 3.60 
NG MONE <.c5.mewuxen. oes 4.60 
t+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2x3 ft. Wool... .$2.60 10c per letter 
2%4x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 I5e “ “ 
3x5 fc. Wool.... 5.75 We.“ “ 
4x6 ft. Wool.... 8.50 20c 


t Troop Pennants 
Lettered with any Troop No.... $1.50 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


+t G. S. Felt Emblems 


SS dig disks etna pte ne ikea 35c 
DN iors ao a ete Keiutee cot 40c 
ME isis 3G See betaasAdaees eae 45c 
PE cri. im ou Peiviereenee ee ecw ont 55c 
Signal Flags 

See eee Cee $1.30 
Includes: 

1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 

6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 

Single Morse Code Flag-staff, not 

Ba OE Oe Eh, ELS 60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 

IY cont gin abhor Speake a ptaid ok 75 

Staffs 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
G. S. Emblem ..... $6.75 

lin.x7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ... 5.00 
lin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear ... 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ........ 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ........ 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ........ 1.60 
Pe CI hab chide wee see seks sis 2.60 











Above Prices are Postage Paid 
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Literature 
Price 
eae ME ee ki ccc tu $0.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ........... AS 
Brownie Report ........... ... 75 
Blue Book of Rules ........... 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir)... 2.00 


ee ae 75 
Camp and Fie!d Notebook Cover. _.50 
Community Service Booklet— 


Mosh ocan can schunabewseck 10 
ke er ee 1.00 
First Aid Book— 
New Edition ....... a . 105 
Girl Guide Book of Games ...... 50 
— around the Girl Scout 
REA ae a . 
Health Record Books, each .....° 10 
PE MIN Os a ba .cpkciae ned ee * 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover... 1.10 
Flexible Cloth Cover ....... . 80 
English Girl Guide ......... 75 
Home Service Booklet, each . oe 
UO « 
Knots, Hitches and a. kee ee 
Life Saving Booklet .... AS 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with notebook 
er ree MT 
Projects, each ........ 40 
Ye Andrée Logge » 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
ES SL ae REN 50 
Patrol Register, each....... : 5 
Patrol System for Girl Guides 25 
FO, MME cn cccccosnnees 15 


By Mrs. B. O. Edey 
Why They Gave 
and How 
How &t. John Came to Ben- 
cer’s School 
By Oleda Schrottky 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody’s Affair 
By Margaret Mochrie 
Magic Gold Pieces 


Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette) ....... 10 


a Show 


DO I 1.00 
Set of four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets 
cannot be broken) ......... 20 
en Ee eae 2 for .05 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
ey: Ee PR ero 03 
Washington Little House 
es EEECEE TCC ae _. 





Standard Price List Continued 


Price 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B. 
Price) 
“A Girl Scout is 
(By M. &. Price) ....c0sc0 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to be 
Trusted” (By M.E. Price).. 03 


Posters— 


New Building Poster 9%x11% 4.10 


Cheerful” 


|, SE Se es 1.00 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
eo Se 1S 
Girl Scout Poster (large) ..... 20 
Girl Scout Poster (small) ..... 10 
Set of 7 Child Welfare Posters. 6.85 
Producing Amateur  Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris) . 2.50 


Scout Laws 
NN ae aa) ~ 


NS ET Pee he AS 
Scout Mastership .............. 1.50 
Troop Management Course ..... 75 
Troop Register aha Notebook 

Ngaio te its) twain ae erendie 2.05 


Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
Eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....3c. ea. 
Treasurer’s Monthly Record 
FS ere 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
(15 sheets) 
Per sheet (broken pke.).. 
Individual Record 
Peres 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)....2c. ea. 
Troop Advancement Record 


3c. GA. 


3c. a sheet 

Troop Reports 
(30 sheets) ........08 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c. ea. 

Miscellaneous 
Price 
Axe, with Sheath ... $1.85 
Belt Hooks, extra ..... ESE 05 
Blankets—4-pound grey ........ 6.50 
Bugle ... . aa2 
Braid—l4- inch wide, ‘yard . <- ae 
t+ Buttons—Per set ......... — 
10s—6 L to set—dozen sets ... 2.75 
Camp Toilet Kit ...... i 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum ............ 2.75 
Pee ale ee 2.00 
ee er re 1.00 
Radiolite Dial . 1.50 
Cuts 

Running Giri eee Ce 
Trefoil ...... ——- 





Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


wr wr 


Hats are not returnable. 


Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a 7 
See order blank for size. 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, 
Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from National Headquarters 


+ 


Mail all Orders to 









Price 
First Aid Kit with Pouch........ $1.30 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra...  .50 
nF ee Se Perea 2.90 
Flashlights, Small oe ee 1.35 
OE OR a Se 1.70 
Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
Linen -s 40 
RL: anscdacaaa 25 
Haversacks, No. 1 ee 3.00 
“ees eee 2.00 
= Protection Straps, per os 
1 Khaki, Official Girl Scout, 36 in. 
OE? fe tndukswnwann ae Deans 40 
Heavy, for Officers, 28 in. wide. 60 
Knives, No. 1 ........ 1.60 
ke EAP ee eee . 105 | 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces. . 3.50 
Mirror—Unbreakable a 
t+ Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42. .15 
Norfolk Suit, 34-42 ..... : Jae 
Poncho (45x72) ....... 3.50 
Poncho (60x82) ...... 4.75 
Rings, Silver, 3 to9 .. 1.50 
10K Gold, 3 to9 .. 4.00 
Rope, 4 ft. by % im. ... 5 
Lots of 5 or more, each . 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt ... 50 
Serge, O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
EE ant Cc eehanns wits 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case . 25 
Aluminium Case .... 50 
Girl Scout Stationery ..... 55 
Girl Scout Stickers, per dozen. . 05 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11 .. 55 
SS eae 1.00 
Transfer Seals, 2 for ....... ; OS 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em 
bossed in gold) ... 02 
PP es 05 
gee AS 
Oe  emawaw a's 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool . 1S 
Per dozen spools ...... 1.20 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets— | 
Long Coat Uniform ......... 70 
1 Long Coat Pattern Giv 
1 Pair Lapels 1 
1 Spool of Thread re | 
1 Set of Buttons —_ 
Two piece Uniform .... 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern | 
1 Spool of Thread site 
1 Set of Buttons 
No make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
re .20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite . 4.50 
Inc. | 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 


id 








Above Prices are Postage Paid 
















HANKSGIVING! And more things for 

which I am thankful than I can pos- 
sibly mention on this page! Most of all I 
am thankful that you are my Assistant Edi- 
tors, helping me edit THe American Girt, 
writing me the kind of letters which you did 
for the What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine-Con- 
test. You have no idea how much those 
letters mean to the magazine. We are now 
making lists of your favorite authors so that 
we may have stories by them, written es- 
pecially for Tue American Git. 

= 


Won’t you also help me in another way? 
I am getting ready for our International is- 
sue—yes, I know it comes next March. But 
we must always make our plans a long way 
ahead of time, you see. Last March one of 


the most popular pages was our Mail Bag of 
letters 


from girls in other countries. So 
many of you have re- 
quested another Mail 
Bag that we are planning 
to have one—if you will 
w edit it for us. If you 
have received interesting 
letters from a Girl Guide in another country 
(or from a Girl Scout or by whatever name 
she is known), will you not send it to me at 
once? If your correspondent friend has sent 
you any pictures, I shall be ever so pleased 
to have them, as well as the letters 


I am thankful, too, that we have been able 
to make you another special rate for your 
subscription to THe American Girt. Our 
fifty cent summer bargain was simply gob- 
bled up at our camps! But summer is over 
now and so is our fifty cent offer. Yet we 
couldn’t bear to think of not offering our 
friends something special now that autumn is 
here and trees and all are so gay. So we 
have our two-year subscription surprise for 
you. Two dollars is all it now costs for 
a two-year subscription to THe American 
Girt. Don’t forget to remind your mother 
of this when she is making out your Christ- 
mas list. I’m sure she will be pleased to 
give you a two-year subscription— 
and then when next Christmas ar- 
rives, you and she can have a spe- 
cial celebration because your AmeRI- 
can Gmt goes merrily on, with nev-, 
er an interruption. 





When I talk about you and your sub- 
scription, I begin to think of all that will 
come to you each month in THe American 
Gr. And I am immediately thankful for 
the authors who are so interested in making 
a girls’ magazine for the girls of America. 

There is Augusta Huiell Seaman. You 
have read her books and you are always 
eager for more of her stories. But have 
you ever thought of her as a real person go- 
ing camping with her daughter and her hus- 
band, and reading her stories to them, first, 
to see how they like them? Almost every 


letter which she writes me has the question. 





THE 


“What kind of story do you think the girls 
would like me to write next?” So if you 
have any suggestions for Mrs. Seaman, do 
not hesitate to let me know and I shall gladly 
pass them along to her. In fact, her next 
story, which is to start in our December 
issue, was written because several girls wrote 
to me, asking for a ghost story. I told Mrs. 
Seaman about this and The Inn at East Kent 
was the result. I can imagine that her daugh- 
ter wouldn’t let her pause in the middle of 
that story! 

And then there is Ralph 
Henry Barbour. We can all 
be thankful he is now writing 
for Tue American’ Git. 
Whenever I find a letter from 
him, in the mails, I know I 
am going to smile before I finish reading it. 
And the story coming in our January issue 
has a smile in it, too—about a boy who 
played on the high school hockey team and 
who wanted to take a certain girl to a party. 
Of all things in comes a dill pickle in a bag! 

it ——4 


Once you meet Becky Landers, the pioneer 
girl of old Kentucky, whom Constance Lind- 
say Skinner is taking through all kinds of 
real adventures, you will understand why I 
am so thankful Miss Skinner has joined our 
authors. Perhaps you have read the thrilling 
boys’ stories Miss Skinner has written. One 
day, when I chanced upon one of those sto- 
ries, I at once sat down and wrote her a 
letter, asking her whether she wouldn’t write 
us some stories, too. Miss Skinner answered 
my letter with a telephone call, inviting me 
to have lunch with her. She called for me 
at National Headquarters—and was tremen- 
dously interested in the fact that the Girl 
Scout troops bought bricks for our new build- 
ing. We had the best visit together! She 
said, of course, girls like adventure stories 
and that she would be delighted to write a 
series of them about a pioneer girl. In fact, 
she said she had just such a girl in mind 
that minute. A week or so later, in came 
Becky Landers. She makes her bow to you 
in our December issue, when she goes into 

the forest to get the family’s Christ- 
mas turkey—her brother having 
mysteriously disappeared—but I 
mustn’t tell you the story! 


f w 


“a =) 


course. | am_ thankful 
for our new serial! Ethel Cook Eliot is the 
most adorable person. You would like her, 
too, with her sparkling smile and her bobbed 
hair. She came to see me one day when she 
was visiting in New York. She lives in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, where her hus- 
band is a professor in Smith College. One 
day when I was wondering who would write 
our next serial after Lucky Penny, I thought 
of Ethel Cook Eliot’s book, The Vanishing 
Comrade, which many of you have already 
read. “She’s the one!” I said to myself and 
promptly wrote her. Back came a letter, 
saying she had an idea and telling me ahout 


58 


Then, of 


the mysteriously vanishing bracelet. 
do you like it?” wrote she. “I do,” 
“But who had the bracelet?” “Wait till 
the story is written,” replied she. At last, 
Waul and Dyke, Inc., arrived one night, just 
as I was leaving Tue American Girt office. 
Wait until the next day to find out about 
that bracelet? Not I! I tucked the story 
under my arm and started to read it on the 
train going home. Stations flew by, unno- 
ticed. I was almost carried past my own. 
And dinner wasn’t half so important to me 
as getting back to the story to find out 
where that bracelet went to! (I found out.) 
Then Ethel Cook Eliot wrote asking whether 
I thought there were any changes in the 
story that the girls (meaning you) would 
like to have made. not, she said she 
wanted to jump into her car, with her two 
children, and go camping. I telegraphed her, 
“By all means, go camping!” 


wrote I. 


“How 


=< 
Our new puzzles—I mustn’t forget them. 
Mr. George Carlson is the man who plans . 


them for you. Every day, when you send 
in your own original puzzles, we put them 
in a special folder for Mr. Carlson. Every 
so often, we mail them to him and he uses 
as many as possible on his puzzle page 
every month. This time he is trying some- 
thing new. He is drawing a 

series of Merit Badge puz- 

zles for us. I imagine there 

are few Girl Scouts today 

who know better what must 

be done for each badge than * 7 
Mr. Carlson. For when he decided to make 
these puzzles for us, he took home with him a 
copy of our handbook, later carefully reading 
the requirements for each badge. Then, pres- 
to! he made a puzzle out of them. Just which 
ones he selected you will discover by watch- 
ing our puzzle page through the next few 
months. 


a 


There is something else I wish you would 
dc for the magazine. We are planning to 
have a Joke Page in THe American Girt. 
When I visited several Girl Scout camps last 
summer, in every one there were girls who 
said, “Can’t we have some jokes in the maga- 
zine every month?” I knew that many of 
you had requested jokes in your letters to 
me, so when I returned from my camp visits, 
I talked with the others in THe AMERICAN 
Grrt office. The result of the talk was that 
we decided to have jokes. But what jokes? 
That is the question! You will help a great 
deal by sending in the funniest joke you 
have heard recently. Or jokes—for I shan’t 
mind it a bit if you send more than one. 
Miss Fanny Warren, the artist who draws 
our Gladima Scout, says she will be de- 
lighted to illustrate several of the jokes, 
each month, if you will send them in. I 
thank you! 
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There will be More Stories 


in December—and Throughout 1926 
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Augusta Huiell Seaman Writes a Ghost Story 


“With a breath-taking swoop, the big 
car skidded sidewise down the hill.” So 
starts one of the most exciting ghost 
stories ever written—because the big car 
almost skids into a haunted house. And 
Alisande Creighton and her father, know- 
ing nothing about the haunted room and 
the weird thumpings and groans, decide 
to remain over night! And Alisande her- 
self is assigned to the room about which 
there is such a mystery that Susie, the 
daughter of the house, is entirely upset. 
What happens at midnight is told in the 
most exciting manner, starting in our 
December issue, concluded in our January 
issue, by that queen of mystery story- 
tellers, Augusta Huiell Seaman, in The 
Inn at East Kent. 


Ralph Henry Barbour 
Writes One 


There's a boy- on the high school 
hockey team. There's a girl whom the 
boy likes. And there's a rival. He’s on 
a rival hockey team. And he’s a rival for 
the girl’s favor, because both boys wish to 
take her to the big party. Enter—a dill 
pickle in a bag! No wonder Ralph Henry 
Barbour is so much in demand when he 
can write a story like this, coming in our 
January issue. 


Girls in the White House 


Haven't you often wondered what our 
Presidents’ wives were like when they 


Secure This Good 


Che American Girl 


were your age? Because—who knows— 
you may be Mistress of the White House 
some day. Katherine Dunlap Cather is 
writing about these girls for our maga- 
zine. Dolly Gay Heart, this month, is the 
first. Then there is Patsy Jefferson of 
Virginia, always the belle of the ball. And 
Abigail Adams, whom her friends con- 
sidered foolish for being loyal to a certain 
awkward young man—but that young 
man afterward became President! This 
fascinating series is another feature of our 
big 1926 AMERICAN Gir. 


Becky Landers, Pioneer 
In the Days of Indians and Stockades 


Becky Landers, a girl of pioneer Ken- 
tucky, meets plenty of adventure. Her 
oldest brother has disappeared (it is 
thought, stolen by the Indians). Becky 
must defend the family. She goes out to 
get a turkey to eat, sees feathers she is cer- 
tain are the birds—and Indians rise up 
before her! This is the start of her first 
adventure, told for AMERICAN Girt read- 
ers by the widely popular Constance Lind- 
say Skinner, who certainly knows how to 
tell an adventure story. This is in our 
December issue. In February Becky and 
some of her friends go outside the stockade 
for a snowball fight. Up creeps a des- 
perado of the frontier. Becky Landers will 
move through stirring adventures such 
as these in THe AMERICAN Gir in 1926. 
Tell your mother now to. renew as a 
Christmas gift. 


Reading for 1926 








Yes! 


More Stories 


from now on 
in 
«The American Girl” 


You have asked for more stories. 
You are going to have more stories. 
The December American Girt will 
be one of the largest issues of our 
magazine ever published. And 1926 
will bring you more in each issue 
than ever before. 


Hurrah for December ! 


Never has there been an issue of 
our magazine like the December 
American Girt! Becky Landers, that 
brave pioneer girl of old Kentucky, 
leads off. Constance Lindsay Skinner 
is the author and every one knows 
what exciting adventure stories she 
can write. Becky Landers lived in 
Indian days. Then there is the ghost 
story by Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
“Nuff said! Clarice Detzer writes the 
next story in the December issue. 
Hers is a new name in our magazine. 
But once you have read The Hero's 
Daughter, you will look for Clarice 
Detzer eagerly. And you shall not 
be disappointed. For she, too, is going 
to have more stories in our bigger 
AMERICAN Girt of 1926. The Hero's 
Daughter tells of a girl who braved far 
more than storms and physical danger. 


A Deserted House, A 
Coasting Accident — in 
December 


And there is the story of Christine 
Mainwaring and Barbara Pringle in 
Christine's Christmas, by Louise 
Seymour Hasbrouck. Christine and 
Barbara are boarding school girls. 
“She's a dumbbell,” Christine hears 
a boy say ata dance. You can imagine 
how she felt! And before you know 
it, Christine and Barbs are alone in a 
deserted house. Watch for this story 
with such unexpected twists. Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton is another new 
author for whom you will soon be 
watching. In December, he tells a 
Girl Scout coasting story, an accident 
that leaves a tearful party of girls on 
top of a hill. 


There’s a Coupon Below 


Sign and send it to us. Do it now so that 
you will certainly get December—our big 
Christmas issue. Better still, take advantage 
f our big bargain offer—a years for $2.00. 
That is on the coupon, too.) 


Tue American Girt, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription right away so 
that I may follow the adventures of Waul & 
Dyke and all the other exciting characters in 
Tue American Girc’s many stories. I enclose 
{ $1.50 for one year 


t , 
| $0.00 Sor two years § (check or money order), 


My Name is 
My Address is (Street) 


City and State 


Foreign postage 50c a year extra. Canadian 


postage 2§¢ a year extra. 
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 —_ could give a Girl Scout 
more pleasure than a new uniform. 
When you give one for Christmas you 
are sure that your gift is appreciated. 


And you can be certain it’s official by 
the buttons, the Girl Scout squares, and 
the trefoil trade mark stamped three 
times to the yard on the back of the 
khaki of which it is made. 


‘he best Christmas present—a uniform 


These things tell you that it is sturdy, 
practical, smart, built for hard wear, 
with all the careful attention to detail 
a piece of Girl Scout equipment merits. 
Good materials and good workmanship 
go into the making of this garment. 


Literally thousands of parents are 
giving uniforms this year. Will you 
get one? 


See price list for sizes and prices 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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